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ILUIMIMTIWV 



David (Sutton 


In case everyone has forcrotten by no\'.’, 
the nrevious issue of this magazine was an 
all-fiction number which was, it seems, 
ol(=‘asurablv receiver’ bv most of the oeonl'^ 
v/ho cared to v.^ritG in with their comments. 

To find out v/hat peoole did say, olease 
turn to thp letter column at the tail-end 
of this issue. Besides letters, I asked 
for readers to vote on their favorite three 
stories and the resnonse was sufficiently 
lar»“ *•) allow me to nresent the results: 

In Ird olace was Ramsey Camobell's Jack in 
the Box; in 2nd dace was David Riley's 
The Thadow b-'' thf^ Altar; and the story most 
enjoyed was '^illy ' ’olfenbarger ' s The Attic . 
The storv was also em'oved by Xarl ' aqner, 
’■/ho ha"^ ^elected it to appear in this 
year's annual YELP'D BEST HORROR STORIES 
from Daw Books, v/here it will find the 
wider aii-^ience such an intriguing tale 
dpse eves . 

On t’"'" sub-ject of fiction, DH27 con- 
tains t''/o stories. The ood of Clay is an 
evocative ani swur-^al fantasy from Toel 
Lane, /ho I am increasingly findin'’' is a 
writer of mpeat denth and passion; see also 
his poem Absence els'=‘v/here in this issue. 

Nik 'orton contributes The House of Aunty 
Berenice, a bizarre and surreal erhost storv. 
Other poems in this issue are Jon Bye's 


The Conservatory Chair and "usan Tannahill' 
The Fairy Hills . 

Tom Ligotti, who is more well knoi'm 
for his fiction in England, contribut'=s a 
fascinating article, The Consolations of 
Horror, while Brian Frost explores door 
s-'vn holism in fantasy in Bevond the Thresh - 
old , part one. Finally O’lr lead feature 
this time is an Interview v/ith Stephen 
Donaldson , conducted on his recent tour 
of Australia by Steven Paulsen, 

This issue mav v/ell a’- ear a trifle 
light on the illustrative side. This ’/as 
dictated bv the “xtra wordage squeezed into 
the B5 pages. The addition of a second 
story (a request for more fiction in the 
regular DH's was made b^r several readers) 
has also inevitably made its mark. 

Your opinions and comments on this 
latest issue will be welcomed for pogsibl'’’' 
inclusion in the letter column. I am very 
pleased u'ith the level of response and a”^ 
sorrv to l^ave had to edit some of the 
letters and cut others entirely from Beyon- 
This Horizon. But don't let that deter you 
from writing - the more comment the ’^ore 
1 can var-'’- the column and kno’v how many 
of vou feel about the mao-azi’^e. 



Ar iRlerview With 
^EPHEA 
MUiAimm 

(Steven Paulsen 


^0’''Air''0"T feelf^ he \vrites not esc- 
anint fantae-, but a challeneing, clemandintr 
kind of ^an'uasy, in v/hich readers find a 
different view of 'the inner condition' 
than that found in nost mainstream liter- 
ature . 

His success with the Thomas Covenant 
series did not come easily. In fact, LORD 
FOUL'S BAME ins rejected by every fiction 
nublisher in "he United states - includingr 
the peonle v;ho now publish iti He has the 
paperwork in his files to prove it. 

Raised in a tovm called Miraj in India, 
he has developed verv strong views about 
his personal moral philosophy. 

PA^^LSEH: hliv did you want to become a 
writer? 

DONALDSON : Because I discovered at a 
very keen time in my life that writing was 
far more exciting than anything else I could 
pos^-ibly do. I have always been very verbal 
and I have always, in one sense or another, 
lived on stories. There v/ere times when I 
was really younrr, when I think I kind of 
drifted sort of halfway into fantasy worlds 
to carr-’’- me through a crisis. Vou know, 
like when I v/as four and five and six yearn 
- kids can do that sort of thing. They can 
spin an imaginary construct which helps 
then to cope v;ith a real life problem, ’/ell, 
you know, I've done a lot of that sort of 
thing. 

And when I discovered how much more 
exciting stories were if I did the work to 
wrrite them down — how much more they did for 
me and how much more I liked the stories - 
as noon as I made that connection, there 


was no turning back. That hit me. I had 
this very strong recognition experience of 
feeling that that was the right thing for 
me to do. That doesn't necessarily mean I 
was good at it. There was no proof anywhere 
that I would be good enough to have a career 
as a writer. I iust knew that I didn't want 
a career as anything else. Fortunately I 
turned out to be good, but it took a long 
time to prove that. 

PAULSEN: India is a fascinating coun- 
try - it's both beautiful and ugly. Did 
growing up there influence your writing 
in any v;ay? I know you drew from Sanskrit 
for some of the names in the Covenant books, 
and I see you wear what looks like a Sikh 
bracelet, 

DONALDSON: Ah well it is... 

Not in a literal wav but in an emotion- 
al wav, I think orowino up in India influ- 
enced me a areat deal. And it's exactly on 
the kind of basis vou described ^ the com- 
bination of beautv and ugliness, I don't 
think it's as much beautv, mvself, as rom- 
ance or exoticism, India is a verv exotic, 
romantic and majestic country in manv ways: 
imenselv colourful people, extremely dram- 
atic landscapes and what-not, a verv com- 
plex ornate kind of culture and art. And 
on the other hand the most crushing human 
poverty that vou can possiblv imagine. It 
just numbs the mind to consider what people 
go through in India, 

It seems clear to me that that shaped 
the whole graph of stories together. I mean 
that's v/hat I write. I write verv romantic, 
exotic, melodramatic, magical kinds of 
stories in which verv grim and painful 
thincTS happen to people, and a verv serious 
exploration of the consepuences of violence 
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is undertaken. P'O ah, voii know, I think 
that cones because of the kind of mind I 
have, and I think I have that kind of mind 
because I grew ud in India. 

?AlJLSE^’: Were vou influenced bv anv 
other ’'/r iters in particular'’ 

DOhALDSON; ’Well the writers I'm most 
conscious of beint? influenced by are Joseph 
Conrad and Henrv James, 

Conrad because he showed that vou can 
write essentially melodramatic stories, 
stories with lots of aood plot and advent- 
uresome reading, and still '.vrite them for 
verv serious purposes. Stories like: HEAPT 
OF DAR^<J^FSS, THE ^TInGER OF THE ^’ARCT'^S’IS , 

THE SFCRET AGEHT , or HOSTPOMO. Thev're all 
stories with a lot of suspense and a lot 
of adventiire in the nlot, and vet are used 
in verv serious wavs. And that was partiallv 
because I love to read suspenseful and ad- 
venturous stories, and vet mv croals are 
verv serious and it's nice to have a toss- 
up with the kind of thing ’'■ou are trving 
to do , 

Henrv J’a^es because he is a beautiful 
structuralist - the wav he puts the niece'^ 
of a storv together so thev balance and 
fit and almost chine, is an instance of 
high art I think. And I aspire to that 
skill as a structurer, I'm verv conscious 
of how stories are structured, and how mv 
o\-m are out together, and I want to do it 
that well. 

T^ATJLSE''’: Who do vou respect in cont- 
emporarv fiction? 

DONALDSO^T; Well oddly enough,. , I mean 
I have read certain of the classics in 
science fiction and fantasy and I liked 
them a lot. But as general practitioners 
thev v/rite crap. Thev sep-^ to be mostlv 
people in mv generation that I enjoy. For 
example, C. J. Cherrvh is a writer whose 
work astonishes me. She's a wonderful 
writer. Patricia Hckillio. Gene VIolfe is 
a little older, but is an enormously 
talented man. Svinev Van Scvoc - I don't 
know if anyone knows who Sydney Van Scyoc 
is, but I hope someday thev will. All of 
these people are, oddlv epough, around mv 
o\vm age, around mv v.-ritinp generation, 

I think somehow or another, the doing 
in science fiction and then later fantasv 
v;hich occurred ten or mavbe fifteen or 
tv/entv years ago, opened the door for new 
people v/ho had a more sophisticated app- 
roach to the skills of language and char- 
acter presentation than some of the old- 
timers, ■'’eople like Frank Belknap Long, 


who are famous and have long and successful 
writing careers, and vet the stuff seems 
verv brittle and unappealing to a reader 
like mvself. He doesn't care /about writing 
good sentences, he just gets the words 
down on paper so that the storv v;ill be 
there. He doesn't care about; convincing 
characters or character devejlopment and 
that kind of stuff, he just Iwants to pres- 
ent his own ideas. It was regular for a 
lone time, but it iust never^ satisfies me. 

In the course of eventsu I still 
read a fair amount of mainstipeam literature, 
and in that way I'm going ba^k historically 
filling the gaps in mv education - there's 
Sir Walter Scott novels I'm still readinj? 
because I think thev 're wonderful* hheras , 

I find that American contenporarv main- 
stream novels just leave me cold, I read 
a fair amount of British novelists, people 
like ’^aul Scott, Anthonv Powell appeal to 
me a great deal , But the American main- 
stream writer strikes me as being in a 
desperate condition. I don't know what 
those guvs think thev 're doing, 

'^AUT.SEH: Do you read a lot of books? 

DOHALDSO^M I read as many books as I 
can. Unfortunately I'm a verv slow reader, 
so it takes me longer to get through book'^ 
than almost anybody I know. But I love to 
read: I cannot sit in a room and just look 
at the wall, I have to read something. I'm 
a compulsive reader and I read everv chance 
I get , 

PAULSEN: From the inscription inside 
the cover of THE WO^r^TDED LA''''D, it would 
appear Lester Del Rev had some hand ip 
the birth of the second chronicles. Would 
vou care to elaborate? 

DONALDSON: Well Lester was my editor 
- he was the man who discovered me - and 
he was mv editor throughout the first 
Chronicles and well into the start of 
writing the second. 

The inscription is intended in its 
essence as a sort of private in-joke for 
Lester's benefit, because bv that time it 
was clear to all of us (chuckle) that he 
was never going to succeed at making me do 
anything. I'm probably the first vn^iter he 
ever took on who is as stubborn as he is. 

had some epic battles about all kinds 
of things throughout the books, and he 
found that I was susceptible to persuasion, 
but that I could never be forced to do 
something. 

So that's the kind of thing he and I 
laugh about over a few beers late at night. 
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And of course, then there's the phrase 
that we have in the U.S: Shucks , the devil 
made ne do it. I was plaving on that, be— 
cause~that the kind of joke that Lester 
vjould find very funnv. 

Mevertheless it is also true, that he 
helped trigger rne into thinking about 
doing the second Chronicles. While we were 
finishing work together on THE POVJER THAT 
PRESERVES, he was thinking a lot more about 
the future than I was, and he felt that I 
ought to write a seauel. I didn't think 
that was a particularly good idea, but he 
kept sending me suggestions for a sequel. 

PAULSE”: You say Lester Del Rey kept 
sending you suggestions for a seauel to 
the first Chronicles - you didn't have a 
plan for the whole series then? - because 
the first Chronicles tended to fit into 
a very neat set. 

DONALDSON: Well thev are a very neat 
set. I planned that whole set long before 
I ever started ^■n'iting them. Nv central 
motivation for writing the first Chronicles 
was the ending of THE THAT PRESERVES. 

So I built that backv/ards until I was 
readv to write LORD FOUL'S BA-'IE. But of 
course I had the whole set in mind. 

The same thing was true in the second 
Chronicles. Mv reason for writing the 
storv is the ending of 'aTHITE GOLD WISLDER, 
and I built that storv backwards until I 
was readv to start writing THE V/0U’'IDED 
LAND. So in that sense both stories are 
enuallv unified, thev are structured in 
totally different v/avs, but from my point 
of view they are equally unified, 

PAULSEN: There is a different feel or 
style change between the first and second 
Chronicles. V/as this intentional or just a 
natiiral develonment of vour ovm style? 

DOMALDSO^M v;ell - see that's a tough 
question because to nv mind, in retrosnect, 
I do not like the wav the first half of 
THE ’'OTp^DED LA^'TD is written. It doesn't 
read right to me. And if anything, it seems 
like a stylistic step back, l^Hiat was act- 
ually hanoening was that I re-wrote that 
bloody material so many different times 
from so manv different noints of view try- 
ing to get a handle on it, that it stonced 
being verv snontaneous , it became... it 
has much less flow than I look for in 
own writing usually. It isn't until about 
half 'rav through THE V/OU'-'DED LA^^D that it 
begins to nick no and come to life for me 
as a reader, I think, ^^ou know, becau'^e 
of the trouble that I was having getting 
u-'p stor''' “Started on the right foot, the 



beginning of THE WOUNDED LAND is sort of 
inferior to the rest of the story. Once 
the storv does start to come to life, then 
it seems to me that it goes on flowing 
very well, and I'm quite hanpy with the 
results the rest of the way. 

I am confident there are wavs I'm 
imnroying steadilv as a writer, but that 
does not always show itself on a sentence 
bv sentence level. There are many things 
that go into being a writer and a story 
teller separate from just choices vou make 
about which word to use or which sentence 
to use: the kinds of ideas that are evolved, 
the insights into your characters and into 
dilemmas, the way these are balanced against 
each other, all has to do with something 
else. The words are only a vehicle for 
these things. And I do feel like I'm 
getting stronger as a writer in those other 
wavs , Of course half of THE V/OlNDED LAND 
does not strike me as being narticularlv 
v/ell v/ritten however, 

PA"L‘^E''': ’/hich of vour books anpeals 



to you most? 

DONALDSON: VJell it's a different case 
for different books . Just in terms of the 
pure v/riting, I am happiest with TflE 
THAT T^RESNRVD!^ , There are times v/hen I go 
back and re-read that book that it seems 
to me that it's written better than I know 
how to lATrite. And that's a very good feel- 
inq. I like that. I wish I could do it a 
lot. 

In other v/a-^^'S THE ONE TREE is special 
bO me because of that shift to Linden Averv 
On centre stage. That was a vital and nec- 
essary development, and a very risky dev- 
elopment under the circumstances, and I 
feel good about the way it worked out. It's 
all on a different level; that's special to 
me. 

PAUL'^E^M Thomas Covenant is a readily 
identifiable character - sometimes he's 
hated and other times pitied, ’.'as there 
someone you based him on? 

DONALDSON: No, I do not base my char- 
acters on people that I know, I don't base 
my stories on circumstances that I knov;, 
and I almost never draw on bodies of in- 
formation that I'm familiar with. Leprosy 
is the only exception. I make things up. 
That's because it's necessary to me as a 
writer, I'm the kind of person who v/hen he 
starts to report something that he knows, 
it falls dead on the paper - it doesn't 
come to life for the people v/ho read it. 

It reads like reportage instead of like 
creation . 

Other writers are very different - I 
know of, for instance, v/riters who must 
draw on their ov.mi experience, ^nd if the-'’- 
do that then it comes to lil’e on the page, 
but if they try to make something up it 
doesn't sound convincing. For me the onlv 
v/av that I can be convincing is to make it 

UP, 

It's true in every way that I had no 
experience with sailing vessels, but never- 
theless most of my readers find that Ion" 
passage on Starfare's Gem convincing. They 
believe that's a real vessel doing real 
sailing. You know, that's .lust how my imag- 
ination works; I've never done it. The sane 
thing with the characters, I don’t know 
anyone like Thomas Covenant - if I did I 
wouldn't be able to write about them, 

PANLEEN: In your books, there seems 
to be a conflict betv/een the need to act 
and a reluctance to act. Perhaps the con- 
flicts a pacifist -would face. Does this 
reflect a personal viev/noint? 


DONALDSON; Nell in a certain sense 
it's bound to. It wouldn't pervade the 
books so much if id didn't grow out of 
something deep in me. And I certainlv feel 
-that conflict mvself between the -feeling 
that it is wrong to act and it is wrong 
not to act, and vou cannot foresee the im- 
plications of your actions, and,' if you 
want to act perfectly then the way you can 
do so is to knov/ v/hat all the cbnseauences 
are going to be - but you can n^ver know 
what all the consequences are gping to be 
and you end up second-guessing -kourself in't'O 
a state of paralysis, or else y^u end un 
o-oing along taking a rest permanently. 

That's certainly something that I rel- 
ate to strongly on a personal level, I am 
not literally what I call a pacifist, bec- 
ause it seems to me there are manv valid 
strugmles. For example, when the world was 
faced with a Hitler, I simply can't find 
myself saving, "'"-ee it is -wrong to fiaht 
back." The world needs to be preserved, and 
you have to do certain kinds of things from 
time to time to preserve it. Nevertheless, 
even faced with a Hitler, I do not think I 
would be the person who's out there fight- 
ing. Nv pacifism is very much an internal 
or personal thing in which I distrust the 
destructive side of myself. And I do not 
particularly wish to -train that destructive 
side of mvself to use weapons, I do not 
want to give it a gun and let it go out and 
do what it feels like doing. And I'm going 
to seek in my personal life to lead a non- 
violent life as much as I absolutely can. 

That kind of background actual Iv, is 
responsible for the idea of the Unfettered 
Ones in the Lamd, I would like to believe 
in a society in which it is permissible to 
be like me, where as much as vOu may love 
the society or support the goals of the 
societv, there are still certain kinds of 
thino-s vou cannot do, certain kinds of 
things vou would prefer to do, but vou have 
the impulse which makes vou want to do them 
in private. I'd like a societv in which 
that's okay. One of the things I like about 
the Land is these individual people who be- 
come the Unfettered Ones, -who have a very 
private vision and want to pursue it alone. 
They are approved of bv their societv, thev- 
're triven support and they're respected, in- 
stead of being treated like cowards, or 
thrown in jail, or told they'rs somehow anti 
American or whatever, I don't think I'm anti 
American at all, and vet an awful lot of 
other people are sure that I am, because of 
the way mv private vision or morality leads 
me . 

PAULSEN: VJill -there be a third Chron- 
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DOnalDSO^m I'/ei ■ the fact is, when I 
got the ideas for the second Chronicles so 
that I knew where the storv would go, I also 
^ot the idea for a third Chronicle; what I 
call the last Chronicles of Thomas Covenant. 
In other words I know where the entire storv 
is ffoing. And in writing the second Chron- 
icles, I have left room for mvself to go on 
when and if I ever become readv. But the 
fact is I'm not readv now to tackle that 
storv. It's a difficult storv and and I've 
been writing Covenant for ten vears. And I 
have lots of ideas for things I'd like to 
do, and now seems to be a really good time 
to leave Covenant and Linden alone and do 
Some other kinds of writing. 

PATJLSEN: Most of vour readers know you 
for the Thomas Covenant books, but you have 
in fact written three other nublished short 
stories, and a crime novel under a pseud- 
onym — Reid Stenhens, Could you tell us 
about these please? 

DONALDSON: Well first, I do want to 
sav that the crime novel is not under a 
pseudonym because I'm trying to hide my 
authorship of the book, I’m proud of the 
book — I would be very happy to have it 
out in my name. My publishers feel that it 
is very difficult to market two completely 
different kinds of writing, fantasy and 
crime, under the same name, so they requir- 
ed me to put a pseudonym on the book. 

So far the crime novel has been aston- 
ishingly unsuccessful, and I'm sure one of 
the reasons for that is because it doesn't 
have mv name on it. Nevertheless, I really 
enjoyed it because it is, from a writer's 
point of view, it's the opposite end of the 
world from the kind of fantasy that I do. 
Instead of being very intense and high-pov;- 
ered and operatic in its vp-iting, it's 
colloquial, it's first-person, it's real- 
world, the characters are ones who conceal 
their passions instead of trvinq then out 
on stacre for everybody to look at, the 
way they do in fantasy books. 

It's very refreshing for me to tackle 
that kind of writino; challenge. On the 
other hand, crime novels are very short an'^ 
I don't have that many ideas for them, so 
I'm never going to have a major career as 
a crime novel writer. If I do one every 
four or five vears, that'll be fine for i^e. 

The short stories were all ^written 
right after I finished v/ork on the first 
Chronicles. I was getting readv to move to 
New Mexico in 1^77, and I had a couple of 
months to kill before I moved and was in a 


position where I could start v^riting the 
second Chronicles. So I wote essentially 
two short stories and a novella and had 
them published in 'The Magazine of Fantasy 
And Science Fiction' back in the late 
seventies. And since then, I haven't done 
anv other writing escept for Covenant until 
about this time last year v;hen I embarked 
on a series of short stories - a series in 
the sense that I vn?ote them one after an- 
other but not connected, I've written four 
more short stories, and the fact is they’re 
all now in the process of being collected 
into a book which I think will be released 
about this time next year. So that'll bring 
into print all of my shorter works up to 
that time . 

PAULSFN; Where does hILDEN-FIRE fit 
into all this? 

DO^'ALDSON: hlLDEN FIRE is essentiallv 
an out-take from THE ILLEARTH WAR, '^/hen I 
finished writinq THE ILLEARTH WAR way back 
when, it was over 900 paqes in manuscript. 
As much as Lester Del Rev wanted to publish 
it, it was just too lonq. He had an upper 
limit of S70 pages that he could handle, 
and I Just had to cut it down to that. Now 
that wasn't easy. I accepted the respons- 
ibility because I could see that the man- 
uscript was over-written. But after I had 
boiled and trimmed and done evervthinq I 
could think of to do, I still only had 150 
pages, and I had eichty or ninety paqes to 
go. Eventually the only wav I could find to 
oust those last pages out, was to trim out 
one episode from Korik's mission to Sea- 
reach in THE ILLEARTH WAR, Now I accepted 
the necessity of doinq that, and it did 
seem to me that it did not seriously damage 
the storv to trim out that one episode. 

But I've always been very fond of the 
material , It "ives background about the 
Bloodquard that vou can't ^et anywhere 
else, and I developed the characters of a 
couple of -"inor lords that I liked a lot 
and always regretted not being able to 
develop further. So when I was given the 
opportunity to restore that to print, I 
was happy to do it. It's not a complete 
storv, it is just an episode, and unless 
you've read THE ILLEARTH WAR, GILDEN-FIRE 
won't make anv sense at all. But having 
read THE ILLEARTH WAR, it will kind of fill 
in a little information that you can't get 
anywhere else, 

'^AULSEN: Would you like to see your 
books filmed? 

DONALDShN; ’'To... 


I wo\il f.n ' t '^rftvent an*''bodY from film- 
them. It’s just that I'm in a no-win 
position where films are concerned. No 
natter how terrific the movie is, it has to 
bv definition be different from what I had 
in mind. Because a movie is a different 
form of cornmnnication, and in order to do 
it, it must follov/ its O’-vTi rules and tech- 
niques, instead of following nv rules and 
techninues. '"'ine ar*^ prose rules. So no 
matter ho--’ brilliantly it mif»ht be done, 
it would have to disapnoint me because it 
wouldn't be v/hat I had in mind, 

^^“verUieless , it could be terrific - 
It could also be terrible. It deoends en- 
tirel-'r on who tries to make the movie; 

* i-iather they're ?ood enou«yhi to pull it off. 
■\n i that's why 1 '‘Ouldn't nrevent someone 
tro-^ trvin<7, there's alwavs the chance 
that thev would do a eood joh. But n-ood or 
ack it wouldn't please me. 

PA^^LSS’'’: I kno^'f ^'■ou out in appearances 
at the odd convention or two. Do vou iden- 
tifv with ■science fiction and fantasv fan- 
dom? 


But for some reason iJ^r another, in the ’^.K. 
I'm taken very seriously, and I sell better 
there too. VP-titE GOLD WIELDEP was the num- 
ber one bestseller in ET\qland in hardcover 
in Januarv and Februarv wen it first cane 
out. I've never been a nurrt^er one best- 
seller in the U.S. \ 

PAIILSE"!: Do you know hO'y\nanv books 
•'rou’ve sold'^ \ 

DOi^iALDSON : Ah... no. And that's partly 
because I never see the figures for thin''^ 
like the Oopman translation or, you know 
there's been lots of translations and I 
don't havp figures for anv ot them, I hav(= 
rouyh figures for the and Britain, 

and it seems clear - at least in English - 
that the six books together havp" sold 
around ten-million copies. So it averages 
out to a little -^ore than a million copies 
ner book, but the fact is LORD FOTTL'S BATPl 
carries more than its share and the rest 
are all somewhat less th.an that. 

■^AULBEN: htiat do •'’■ou find is the most 
gratifvin'? thing as a v/riter? 


DONALD^O ■ : Nell I didn't even know 
such a thinn existed until I became a pub- 
lished lyriter mvself. Of course I v/as over 
thirty years old. I don't think that real 
hard-core fandom is something you can c?et 
into at that age of life. It's something 
that people grow into from a younger oers- 
nective, and then they develop the friend- 
ships and ev^r-'^thinty else that carries them 
through when thev get to nv age, I pn.iov 
'Toinq to conventions, but four or five a 
year is enough for me. 

PANLBF'^': In which country are vour 
books "ost popular? 


DONALDSON: One very gratifying thinp 
is just the excitement of writing itself. 
There are wavs in which this is very much 
a self-sustaining kind of wav to work, 
because the more vou wite, the better vo i 
A'rite, the better it feels the more you 
v^Tite . 

One a comnletelv different level , one 
of the most gratifvino' things is having 
people read and care about vour v/ork. That's 
hard to replace - seeing so manv people 
around the i\rorld who actually care what I 
do. That's a rar^ and valuable thing. 


D0”ALD''.0’''T : '/ell I'*^ certainly more 
hicrhlv r'=CTarded in England than in the 'No. 


("his interview was first published in, 
'The Cymnus Chronicler, Australia 19-4), 
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The House Of 
Aunl;^ Berenice 

Nik Morton 


PUB^LE was etched beneath her wide eves. 

The slightly built wirl in the shadowy door- 
way wore an e^qshell-blue dress and app- 
arently nothing else. Some peoole answer 
and look as if they're truly at homsi in 
bod-'’- and snirit; somehow she didn't seem to 
belonrr, not here in this dilanidated house, 
not in shadow, 

"Hello," Hwan greeted her, conscious 
of his total lack of originality. He rem- 
oved his brown trilby, reassured by the 
touch of the felt brim. Why be concerned 
about showing freshness to her, why impress 
a stranger? "I'm looking for a Miss Winkworth 
- she used to live here..." an utter 

mess he was making of Itl Affected by the 
presence of this slip of a girl I 

She opened the door a little further, 
as though reluctant to admit daylight, anx- 
ious to preserve the shadows. He studied 
the silent puzzlement in her chestnut-brown 
eves. "I'm an investigator," he began and 
withdrew a persnex card. "She's her late 
uncle's beneficiary..." 

Long auburn hair shimmering, she nodded 
and beckoned with slim fingers for him to 
enter. 

Swan cast a final apprehensive look ud 
at the shabby Georgian facade. Probably his 
over-active imagination, but he could feel 
the charged atmosphere, a palpable thing, 
as he stepped over the threshold. 

What little wallpaper the hallway poss- 
essed was peeling off the damn walls, baring 
cracked alabaster. Cobwebs looned everywhere 
.,, Strangelv, the air was not musty; it 
seemed chill, sham, a smell like hoar frost; 
tangible, air in suspension. 

Her shapely body tended to flow beneath 
the dress; bins and buttocks rolled provoc- 
atively vet she appeared blissfully unaware 


of her sexuality, giving him the fanciful 
impression of someone fragile and un- 
earthly. 

Dust and grit moved under his feet. He 
shouted: "Wait!" Hoice echoing. "We can 
talk here," 

She turned, a crease of disapproval 
marring her brow, "You should know better 
than to shout," she whispered softly, "Auntv 
will hear you. We don't want that, do we?" 
Her eyes lanced up at the flaking ceiling. 

Inquisitively, he followed her gaze. 
"Auntv?" he queried, unbuttoning his rain- 
coat. 

"You're my Knight Errant. You need 
not trouble yourself with Aunty Berenice, 

She died two years ago..." And she turned 
gracefully on her bare feet and resumed her 
interrupted journev. 

Everything pointed to her being sli- 
ghtly mad, but he was curious. She spoke 
intelligibly; her mind seemed synchronised, 
for she had said her aunt died two years 
ago, and that coincided with Abigail Wink- 
worth's disappearance,,. Smiling to himself, 
he felt his revolver snug in its holster. 

She was small and harmless,,. 

At the end of the hall she waited by a 
woodworm-pitted door. Through the circular 
skylight, noonday sun played on her wan, 
high cheekbones. Dustmotes glided aimlessly 
in the sunbeam. 

Dryness increased in his mouth as he 
noticed the dark aureoles of her breasts 
and the darker triangle beneath her flimsy 
dress. Vet she appeared unconcerned, inn- 
ocent, and his cynical mind found it diff- 
icult to grasp, 

Wordlessly, she took his hand v;armlv 


in hers, A kind of frisson traced his soine, 
taughtened his stomach muscles. Was this 
feeling primitive, merely frenf^tir oimpin^, 
or something more profound and spiritual’’ 

She led him into a bare, sour-looking 
green room whose parcuet floor was littered 
^rith cans of food, A naked liqht hung on 
•^lex from a damaged ceiling-rose, lent 
stark il lijmination . 

Cut into the wall opposite v/as an 
archway, with a dark-stained wooden cellar 
door secured by a rustv bolt. Chopped up 
remains of a dining table and chairs .-/ere 
stacked against one wall. An axe rested 
against the fireplace tiles; the grate 
contained crisp, black book-pages and 
furniture, while to the left stretched a 
ceiling-high bookcase, «>mpty now, only a 
few books lying -^orelorn and well-thumbed, 
threatened-looking... She must have read 
his features, for she said, "I can't eat 
books, but thev can keep me warm and cook 
mv tinned food..." 

Tt was sunless in here, bleaJ<, With an 
effort, he smiled and pointed to the bolted 
loor, "Is that the v;ine cellar? Have you a 
good vintacre locked awav perhaps?" 

■’er mouth twisted open. "It - it's 
dirty , " she stammered, holding him back, 
"Anvwav, there's no light,,," 

He shrugged. "I was just curious," 

"And the bolt's jammed," she persisted. 

Though mystified about the cellar, he 
switched the subject. Do vou live entirely 
out of tins, then?" The concern in his 
voice v;as genuine. Lost waifs, scruffy 
urchins, hurt strays, he'd met them all - 
some were hysterics, others paranoid, and 
some wers thing, emotionally damaged in a 
none too caring society; but over these 
last two years he had hardened his heart 
against them all; until now. At the moment, 
as she looked wide-eyed at him, he could 
feel his legs becoming jellv. 

"Usually I get something out of the 
deep freeze, but - " she sighed - "that's 
jammed as well." Her tone contained no 
plea for him to mend the freezer, "Besides," 
she added, "I like a change now and again - 
and tins give me that." 

Without warning, she sat down cross- 
legged in the middle of the floor. He was 
grateful to rest his nuaking legs and knelt 



with her own brand of bitterness and spite." 

by her side. She gripped his hand tightly. 

Reflective, she jerked her head to one 
side, flicking wisps of hair from her eyes. 
Mo tide-miarks, hair glistening and healthy, 
she seemed clean and content, but for the 
eyes.,, "It's a fascinating room, when 
empty, isn't it'’" Her eyes roamed over the 
rarrishackle place. Mot much furniture left 
to cook with, he mused, "I've lived here 
for three years now - not only in this 
room.,," She gestured nervously. "I mean 
the whole hunk of house, 'Hunk of house' - 
do you like that'’" 

"Yes, I do," Her eyes shone at him, 
and he saw tears behind them, streams of 
emotion that never trickled forth. She 
seemed so defenceless, so fragile. And, he 
feared, desirable. 

"My name's Mystique Recondite." 

k’here did reality begin and end with 
her'’ Still, the name suited herei "Vdiat did 
you mean, your Knight Errant?" 

"I want to get away from tliis," she 


suddenlv confessed in a whisper and her 
eyes rolled as though aware of an indis- 
cretion; ’’This thing, this house...'* The 
change in tone - ans in allegiance - was 
disconcertingly abrupt, almost to the point 
of schizophrenia. Then it dawned on him 
that she had not been outside the house in 
those three vears! No wonder she was so 
wan, so erratic, seeming less than sane. 

Intrigued and a little scared, he felt 
his skin creep icily down his spine. Her 
rrrip tightened, nails digging into his 
palm.. Clearly, underneath her cheerful, un- 
caring manner she, too, was afraid of 
something . 

"Mystioue. Do you know the woman I'm 
seeking?" He was now anxious to get away, 
yet, perversely, he did not want to leave 
her alone here. "Miss Abigail Winkworth - 
is she related to your Aunty, perhaps?" 

A crumb fell from the oiling. "Yes. 

But before I say any more you must promise 
you will never leave me, bring me back 
here." 

Under normal circumstances he would 
have laughed, dismissed her demand as a 
demented plea, to be patronised only until 
the men in white coats arrived with a 
straight jacket. But he*d known her so long 
now, or felt he had, he could not deny or 
betray her. He nodded, 

"Promise ! " 

The ceiling shook with her words, 
.Crumbled and flaked, 

"I promise you'll never be left here." 

She leaned forward, pouting. "You have 
twisted the words," Her lip curled back, 
"It's like milking a reluctant cow to get 
you to say it," 

"All right, 'Ivstioue. I promise £ 
shall never leave vou, bring vou back," 

And he meant it. 

Mystique sighed contentedly. "V/hat's 
your name, Knip'ht Errant?" 

"Alann - with a double en." He smiled 
and sensed a change in the air, like a 
pressure increase heralding a storm. Now 
the vile staleness of the discarded caiis, 
of the age of the place, permeated his 
nostrils and throat and sickened him. As 
though some odour— shield had been withdravn. 


He heard the unmistakable creaking of 
floorboards , upstairs , 

"I like you, Alann," he heard her say. 
"I like you a lot," Her vermillion lips 
curved. Engaging, yet incongruous at this 
time; tongue flicked, licking her lips. 
Against his will, a lascivious stirring 
below his stomach began to warm his blood. 

Hinges saueaked and her smile froze. 

He followed her alarmed gaze. In some mys- 
terious manner the cellar door's bolt had 
loosened; the door swung slightly ajar. 
Foetid air floated out, a miasma that cros- 
sed the room and pressed against him. The 
ceiling uttered a moan. Pieces of whitewash 
and cement dropped in little clusters, 
making a series of scratching sounds, 

"Aunty must be angry," he said and 
instantly regretted it, 

Mystioue cried out, "No, Aunty 1 Not 
him! Please I Not this onei" She jumped up, 
made to let go his hand, "I won't let youl" 
But he hung on, he didn't intend losing her 

Now the ceiling issued a monstrous 
belch. The green walls dulled, wan and in- 
distinct. His nostrils snatched some navis- 
eous odour, reminiscent of a slaughter 
house. Plaster cascaded onto the rubbish 
already there. 

Mystique hesitated, despair clouding 
her eyes. He clutched her hand tighter, 
fingers interlaced. 

The roof quivered, emitting a fountain 
of dust. And the cellar door swung wide; a 
spectral light shone from within. Tempted 
to seek shelter, he ran across the room 
with her, came up against the v;all. But he 
held back, lest they become buried alive. 

Swan Dressed her against the wall, 
close to his inadequate sheltering body. 
Hunks of house dropped in dribs and drabs, 
bounced on rubble; clouds of choking dust 
leapt up only to subside and leap again, 

A rogue alabaster splinter pipped his 
shoulder. All he could hear was the trundle 
of falling debris. It grew into a deafening 
continuous, horrible roar. 

As his watering eyes focused on the 
beckoning cellar entrance to his left, he 
could see the spectral alow emanated from 
what appeared to be bones,,. His head spun 
giddily as Mystique's words forcefully 
returned: "Not this one] I won't let you!" 


The cellar was a trap, ^ 

Somethinq hard and jagged rapped shoul- 
der blades. He experie;iced a cold trickle 
of blood as he felt the stabbing pain of 
Aunty Berenice's disoleasure , Mvstifjue 
stood imobile, eyes clamped shut. Dust stuck 
to the sweat on their faces, to his injured 
back. 

His once reassuring revolver pressed 
against his rib cage: he released a barking 
laugh on dust-flecked lips. What ^ood was 
a giin against anything like Aunt berenice? 

On the edge' of hysteria, he laughed again. 

One moment the thunder bellowed, the 
air screamed; the next, an unreal, deathly 
silence enveloped them. Only the centre of 
the ceiling had fallen. 


Knight Errant." 

He had no logical answer to that. But 
he belri^yed instinctively that Aunty Beren- 
ice had be^. the beneficiary he sought. His 
client had referred to her as a sour, dis-' 
illusioned old woman who thrived on hate and 
fear. She had destroyed her family and her 
children's lives, then vanished. Yes, she 
would have probably changed her name. But 
she could not change her nature: even in 
death she had endowed her house with her 
own brand of bitterness aind spite. Even to 
the point of manipulating Mystique, Yet he 
was no longer interested in client or job. 

Holding her hand, he recalled his 
promise. His heart pounded, and not because 
of their ordeal : he now had no wish to 
break his nromise, ever. 


Unexpectedly, ^Ivstique lifted her 
dusty lips to his. Her gesture was more 
thankful than coquettish. "Thank you, my 
Knight Errant, mv Alann with a double en," 
she said. "When you laughed, she was beaten. 
There's been no laughter in this house for 
v'=-ars." 'lor compassion, concern, love,., 

"er eyes glistened. "You see, you were my 


Without so much as a backward glance 
they left the firemen and the police and 
the curious onlookers to sort out the sham- 
bles, to bar up the entrance, to close the 
house of Aunty Berenice until it could be 
razed to the ground, removed forever from 
the world of Mystique Recondite, 


Jon Bye 

All season, holding the la\m's address, 
this scuffed and split woven thing 
had fired contented cracklings 
across warm evening conversation. 

How as he tugged to clear av/ay 
its deadlegs had rooted firm. 

Lonq since, neeled, boiled v;il low-wands 
revived by talk and wine. 

It haopenn. He remembered camellias 
rarely cossetted. One frost's shrivelling 
had shifted life into their stakes. 
Pollarded shares ad'^ confirmation. 

Impressed, at dusk he later sat 
v/ith feet encased in osiers, 
content beneath a bleeding moon 
arms bound ronghlv v/ith the chair's. 

And there they found hin- 
the v/ickered man, with heartwood 
green beneath sheer skin, rieached 
anew to his chosen pattern. 
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B<piul Ike Tkrc8k0M 

(Part One) 

Brian J. Frost 


DOORS PLAY an important part in our lives, 
vet for most of the time we take them for 
qranted, little suspecting their hidden 
potential for introducinq into the dull 
routine of the daily round moments of won- 
der or terror . 

When one stops to think about it, the 
intriquinq thing about doors - even the 
ordinary man-made structures we pass through 
every day - is that they have not one but 
three main functions, inasmuch as they aff- 
ord either ingress or egress when serving 
as entrances and exits, and when locked or 
barred act as barriers, preventing passage 
either way. To complicate matters further, 
doors come in all shanes and sizes, and 
are made out of divers materials. Some 
doors, for instance, are solid and sub- 
stantial, others illusory, while not a few 
are disguised as other things. And, wheth- 
er they be large or small, real or imagin- 
ary, welcoming or forbidding, none are 
exactly the same. 

According to Freud, the door is one 
of the commonest symbols used by man; it 
is, he declares, a symbol of the mysteries 
and revelations of life, of faith, hope 
and perception, Sybolically, life itself 
may ve viewed as a perspective of portals 
stretching before us, through which we pass 
on our journey through life, until at last 
we come to the ultimate door maked ‘death'. 
On our way we find that some doors open to 
pleasant, inviting vistas; others to terr- 
ifying prospects. The only thing we can be 
certain of is that we never pass twice 
through the same door, or return to a door 
through which we did not pass. 

In spiritualist circles they use the 
term 'psychic door'. At seances, for in- 
stance, the 'medium' acts as a human door- 
way, enabling the living to communicate 
with the dead and viceversa. But for even 
closer contact with the dead - and the un- 
dead - it is necessary to Journey out of 
the body. This is accomplished through auto- 
hypnosis by means of a symbol, vrtT.ich opens 
a door to the astral plane. However, there 
is great danger attached to the practice 


of astral projection, especially for the 
inexperienced dabbler in the occult, as, 
by accident, he might find himself in the 
dreaded sphere of Luna and become enra££- 
ort with the Obscene Ones, thus exposing 
himself to demonic possession. For, as 
Dion Fortune cautions us, "the chaotic for- 
ces of the Abyss can so easily find ingress 
to a 'sensitive's' mind through the ill- 
fitting doors of the neurotic temperament," 

Then again, some people believe that 
doors in the mind can be opened by drugs, 
which they regard as elixirs to unseal the 
gates of the inner mind; but those who have 
tried them have often found that the door 
they have opened leads straight to Hell, A 
much safer way to stimulate the mind is by 
somnolent cerebration. Simply by passing 
through the gate of deep slumber we can all 
be roamers of vast spaces and travellers in 
many ages; we can drift to worlds beyond 
the stars and explore an infinity of dim- 
ensions, Indeed, the imagination is a 
master-key that unlocks many doors. 

In occult lore - especially the doc- 
trines of magical cults - one finds cons- 
tant allusions to doors, gateways and sim- 
ilar means of access, either to worlds 
beyond time and space or to different dim- 
ensions of consciousness. The method of 
unsealing these hidden doors varies, but 
principally it depends upon intense con- 
centration on certain symbols in conjunct- 
ion with the intonement of magical incant- 
ations • 

Sex also plavs a major part in opening 
magical doors. The erotic techniques of 
sexual sorcery practised by Adepts of the 
Left-hand Path, for instance, involve the 
utilization of nsvcho— sexual energies in 
awakening and controlling the dormant 
forces of the subconscious mind. During the 
ritual, the magician unites - magically as 
well as sexually - with a priestess of the 
Order, who serves as the 'door of power'. 

In a similar but far more dangerous 
form of this ritual, secret formulae are 
used as a means of unsealing the gateway 
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of the Abyss, facilitating the influx of 
non-human forces, which are, according to 
occultists, ever waiting for an opportunity 
to gain access to the human life-wave. Con- 
versely, by a reversal of the technique, 
the macrician can project his consciousness 
through the '^ate, passing into the secret 
counterpart of our universe - a totally 
alien realm of antimatter which exists 
outside space and time. Called Universe 
to distinguish it from the phenomenal 
world, it is said to be copulated by evil 
forces beyond our cowers of comprehension 
and resistance, 

Aleister Crowley, the most notorious 
"black" magician of modern times, was all- 
eged to have established contact with 
transmundane entities called the 'Deep Ones' 
by the performance of a ritual her person- 
ally perfected. Known as the formula of the 
Scarlet Woman, it involved sexual congress 
with a carefully selected female member of 
his Order, who took on the role of a sym- 
bolic gateway to the Void, Ultimately, 
Crowley's aim was to establish a gate in 
space through v*ich the forces from Out- 
side cound enter and become manifest on 
earth. 

If all this sounds like something out 
of a story by H, P. Lovecraft, it should be 
understood that the leaders of certain 
Black Magic cults flourishing today believe 
that Lovecraft was, consciously or un- 
consciously, reflecting the basic themes 
of Crowley's Cult of Shaitan-Aiwass in his 
now-famous fictionalisation of cosmic myth 
cycles . 

As is well known to devotees of Love- 
craft's - iction, the prime postulate of the 
Cthulhu Mythos stories is that there exist 
gates to and from other dimensions through 
which DOwerful non— human forces, inimical 
to mankind, are attempting to gain a footing 
on Earth, Behind this recurrent theme lies 
the supposition that our planet had once 
been ruled by chaotic entities who crossed 
the Abyss from other universes incalculable 
eons ago; and that termination of their 
reign occurred when they were expelled by 
superior forces allied to the cause of 
Order and the laws of the Cosmos. Subse- 
quently, the defeated gods were dispersed 
to different parts of the Void, from where 
they ceaslessly plot to regain their former 
power, using as tools a gallery of mad ex- 
perimenters and 'sensitives' living in the 
world today who are insane or misguided 
enough to unseal the gates that bar their 
re-entry. For, as it is written in the 


NECRONOMICON: "They wait ever at the Gate 
and the Gate is a^ places at all times; 
and those who knp^ of the Gates shall be 
impelled to open./ the wav for Them and 
shall serve Thetfi as they desire." 

Kenneth Ghant, in several of his con- 
troversial books on magic (THE MAGICAL RE- 
VIVAL, NIGHTISIDE of EDEN, OUTSIDE THE 
CIRCLES OF TIME etc) has pointed to the 
remarkable parallels between the barbarous 
gods of Lovecraft 's pantheon and those ass- 
ociated with Crowley's cult, claiming that 
Lovecraft 's Great Old Ones equate with 
Crowley's The Great Ones of the Night of 
Time. Indeed, although Lovecraft always 
denied any knowledge of Crowley's magical 
practises, it does seem an amazing co- 
incidence that Lovecraft chose to people 
his stories with characters who, like 
Crowley, are bent on calling through the 
Gateways of Space powerful entites of non- 
human origin, with the express intention 
of assisting them in their plans to re- 
establish sovreignty over Earth. 

Door symbolism in the Cthulhu Mythos 
is perhaps most evident in its major grim- 
oire, the fabulous NECRONOMICON, which is 
specifically concerned with methods of 
opening the secret gateways leading out- 
side the ordered universe. And it is true 
to say that it is the sort of world that 
lies on the other side of the Gates and 
the nature of its denizens which provides 
much of the fascination of this unique 
body of fiction. 

The monstrous pre-human forces impri- 
soned behind the Gates are, like the realm 
they inhabit, totally beyond all human 
concepts of law and structure. Essentially 
vampiric, they absorb any human being vrtio 
comes within their sphere of sensation, 
devouring even those who foolishly champion 
their cause. 

Like all symbols of primal evil. Love- 
craft's anarchic gods are negative and dis- 
ruptive, the antithesis of posotive exist- 
ence; and in my view they are not merely 
'alien', as some commentators suggest, but 
evil in the full sense of the word. Int- 
erestingly, from an occult standpoint. 

Evil (with a capital 'E') equates with 
chaos; it is, if we accept the interpret- 
ation of occultists, a timeless force ante- 
dating the human race, the planets, even 
the cosmos. Furthermore, it should be 
pointed out that contemporary Black Magic 
and Voodoo cults share the point of view 
expressed in the tales of the Cthulhu Mythos 
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that the source from which these elemental 
forces of evil emanate is the dimensionless 
gulfs of soace between the stars, otherwise 
known as the Abyss# 

This is not a new idea by any means, 
for if one delves into the oldest myths and 
occult traditions known to mankind, one 
discovers that the aerliest terrors which 
beset primitive man stemmed from his fear 
of an invasion by the dark forces of the 
Abyss, either cthonian or extra-terrestrial. 
And it has been sceculated that this obs- 
ession lav at the root of all rituals and 
exorcisms ever evolved. 

Recently it has been theorized that 
the Egyptian pyramids were originally des- 
icmed as pigantic lids over wells of water 
(symbolic of the ’ocean of snace’) to keep 
out the Denizens of the Deep; and if we 
also take into account the fact that in 
primitive Australian rituals mapical spells 
chanted over a pit or magic circle were 
against demons dwelling in the underworld, 
it may be adduced that the magicians' magic 
circle is a relic of protective barriers 
used to ward off or imprison demonic forces 
from the Abyss . 

Today, if we are to give credence to 
the utterances of Kenneth flrant, we are in 
greater danger than ever before from dis- 
ruptive forces from Outside. N^uclear test 
explosions, he claims, have blasted a hole 
in space through which eveil emanations 
from the Abyss are pouring into Earth's 
astral atmosphere, hence the dramatic in- 
crease in lawlessness and breakdown of 
moral codes over the past few decades. Both, 
he declares, are symptoms of an unpreced- 
ented influx of negative vibrations which, 
if unchecked, could eventually over^4ielm 
human consciousness, leading to a world- 
wide descent into barbarism and anarchy, 

'Irant, it should be noted, firmly 
believes in the occult verity of the Cthulhu 
Mythos - except he prefers to call it the 
Necronomicon Mvthos - and he has been sup- 
ported in this view by spokesmen for con- 
temporary Voodoo cults, who are of the 
opinion that Lovecraft was secretly an 
Adent of the Left-Hand Path. His stories, 
they claim, are actiaal occult experiences 
disguised as fiction I 

While not entirely dismissing this 
controversial theorv, hrant thinks it more 
likelv that Lovecraft was a "black" mag- 
ician in a previous existence, and that 
the disturbing nightmares which plagued 


him throughout his adult life were a resu- 
lt of misdeeds committed in a previous 
incarnation , 

Although there is little written evi- 
dence among Lovecraft *s voluminous corres- 
pondence to support either theorv, there is 
a significant passage in THE CASE OF CHARLES 
DEXTER WARD which indicates that Lovecraft 
knew more about the Black Arts than he was 
prepared to divulge. Referring to Eliphas 
Levi, the famous Victorian magician, he 
described him as "that cryptic soul who 
crept through a crack in the forbidden door 
and glimpsed the frightful vistas of the 
void beyond," 

Grant surmises that Lovecraft had also 
contemplated crossing the Abyss, but had 
stepped back from the brink when faced with 
the prospect of the loss of personal iden- 
tity this entails. For inorder to make a 
successful crossing the Adept must liberate 
his consciousness from the confines of in- 
dividual existence and become one with the 
elemental forces with whom he wishes to 
identify, gaining through the sacrifice a 
massive expansion of consciousness, 

A literal interpretation of the Abyss 
and Universe 'B' is not the only one ack- 
nowledged by contemporary occultists, some 
of whom regard them as aspects of the sub- 
conscious mind. The reductionist view is 
that Universe 'B' equates with the mental 
or subjective universe, otherwise known as 
inner space. 

To explore the inmost recesses of this 
subliminal world, and to make contact with 
the deepest forces of the unconscious, it 
is necessary for the magician to undergo 
a form of regression to a primal state of 
consciousness, which is acheived by a com- 
plex technique of mind-control and sexual 
sorcerv. Crossing the threshold of the door 
leading into the subcellar beneath conscious- 
ness, the magician embarks on a journey into 
the Unconscious - and therein lies great 
danger. For just as the dark abysses of 
outer space are allegedly denizened by 
terrible, pre-human entities, so are the 
labyrinthine tunnels of inner space said to 
be haunted by the 'Shadows of Darkness', 
contact with which is exceedingly dangerous 
- invariably leading to madness. Deeper still 
in the dark miasmal sea of the Unconscious, 
the Adept will encounter the Shadow. Instinct 
ual, amoral, and predatory, this is none 
other than the bestial 'Mr, Hyde' which 
lurks within each of us - our alter ego. 
Finally, at the verv bottom of this black 
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in "turn the Ultimate Gate leads to the Last 
Void outside all earths, all universes, and 
all matter. 

In the stories of Lovecraft's numerous 
disciples, one still finds this same pre- 
occupation with inter-dimensional gateways . 
August Derleth, in particular, made regular 
use of this device in his short stories. 
Typical examples are *The Gable Window', 
about a window-lens which is reallv a dis- 
guised gateway to the dimension of the Old 
Ones; 'Beyond the Threshold', in which a 
lonely rural house serves as a gateway for 
the god Ithaqua; and 'The Retiam of Hastur', 
which ends with the central character making 
the avrful discovery that his own mind and 
body form a gateway for one of the exiled 
gods. 

Derleth, in his recension of the Cthu- 
Ihu Mythos, incorporated the legend that 
after dispersing the Old Ones to distant 
gulfs of space the benign Elder Gods set 
their seals upon the Gates; and he has 
graphically recounted the dire consequences 
of these being broken in the interconnected 
stories featuring Dr. Laban Shrewsbury, 
whose life is dedicated to the task of 


It is perhaps significant, in the 
light of what has already been revealed, 
that Lovecraft’s stories either deal with 
terrors originating from inner space or, 
alternatively, from outer space. 'The Rats 
in the Walls' is a prime example of the 
former, while most of the Cthulhu Mythos 
tales fall into the latter category. 


Gate symbolism, while mainly associated 
with Lovecraft's Mythos tales, is also 
prominent in three Randolph Carter stories, 
'The Dream Quest of Unknown Kadath', 'The 
Silver Key' and 'Through the Gates of the 
Silver Key'. In 'Dream Quest', Carter's 
spirit goes through the Gate of Deep Slum- 
ber into a fantastic Dunsanian dreamworld; 
in 'The Silver Key' he returns to the happy 
world of his childhood by obtaining a key 
to the past; and in the mind-boggling se- 
nuel Carter unlocks a gate leading from 
Earth and time to that extension of the 
universe which is outside time, from which 


pit can be found the origin of the Shadow 
and all that is foul and evil. But, should 
an Adept ever reach this point, death (i.e 
annihilation of the ego) would immediately 
follow. 
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seekiriJ? out and blocking up the f^ates wher- 
ever he finds them. 

Eritain's two major contributors to 
the Cthulhu Mythos, Ramsey Campbell and 
Brian Lumley, have also effectively util- 
ised the door or «?:ate motif in their stor- 
ies. Campbell has written about a door to 
the planet Yu^goth is 'The Mine on Yugqoth' 
and a oortal to another dimension in 'The 
Church in the High Street'; while Lumley 
featured a mirror-gate in 'The Mirror of 
Nitocris', and in another of his stories, 

'De Mari^ny's Clock', had a timepiece 
shared like a coffin function as a dimen- 
sional gateway to a nightmare world, 

•Momally, doors of the man-made kind 
hold no terror for us; but what would you 
do if, on opening an ordinary-looking door, 
you were suddenly confronted with some 
horrible scene straight out of a Bosch 
painting, or something equally unexpected 
and alarming? Well, it is no great feat of 
clairvoyance on my part to predict that you 
would slam the door shut and run for yOur 
life. I would, I can assure youl 

Luckily, the likelihood of this sit- 
uation arising in the real world is very 
remote, to say the least; but in the imag- 
inary world of weird fiction, where the un- 
expected is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, this kind of experience is nothing 
out of the ordinary. On the contrary, it is 
strange occurrences like this that are the 
stock-in-trade of weird fiction writers; 
for, in their eyes, doors - even the common- 
place variety — are invariably gateways to 
terror and illusion, and need to be treated 
with some caution, 

,':tories about phantom doors that appear 
and disappear unexpectedly have been a 
staple of supernatural fiction for a long 
time. Tv.’O that have achieved classic status 
since their first publication many years 
ago are M. R« James' 'Number 13* and Fitz 
James O'Brien's 'The Lost Room'. 

In the latter the reclusive occupant of 
an apartment in a mysterious lodging house 
finds his quiet life abruptly shattered 
when he returns from a midnight stroll to 
discover, on opening the door, that his 
room is subtly altered in appearance and, 
even more disturbing, is in the possession 
of a sextet of sinister men and women. Des- 
pite his pleas they refuse to leave, and 
force him to throw dice for the tenancy of 
the room. But he loses, and is forcibly 
ejected into the corridor. And when, in 


desperation, he wheels round to remonstrate 
with his persecutors, finds that the door 
to his apartment has vanished; and search 
though he may he never finds it again. 

Dorothy Duick's 'The Lost Door' and 
Rachel Cosgrove Fayes' 'The Door* are two 
lesser tales about phantom doors. In both, 
not only do the doors appear and disappear 
mysteriously, but the people who walk 
through them vanish into thin air, never 
to be seen again. 

One of the most original 'door' stor- 
ies of recent years is 'The Crack in the 
Wall' by Walter Jarvis. A man discovers a 
crack in the wall of his cellar, and his 
curiosity is aroused when it begins to grow 
wider and emits a strange radiance. Looking 
through the fissure he sees a beautiful 
pastoral landscape. It looks very inviting; 
and not unnaturally the man - a typical 
henpecked husband - is tempted to climb 
through the door-like opening and escape 
from his drab existence into the paradise 
beyond; but, as he stands teetering on the 
brink, his dog leaps through ahead of him, 
and immediately the crack snaps shut. Shaken 
by this sudden turn of events, it quickly 
dawns on the man that it is an anthropophagic 
wall , and the beautiful view seen through 
the crack is Just a lure to ensnare its 
prey i 

H. S, W, Chibbett's short story 'They 
That Wait' features and equally bizarre 
kind of door. A dabbler in the occult dis- 
covers a doorway to a hidden world in anoth- 
er dimension bordering our own, which is 
inhabited by a race of grotesque frog-like 
beings. He first becomes aware of this cam- 
ouflaged world vrtien he sees a 'living' pic- 
ture of it on the wall of his bedroom - an 
optical illusion caused by the peculiar 
pattern on the wallpaper, via which he is 
eventually sucked into this realm of horror. 

Passage through strange doorways is not, 
however, always one-way traffic. In Edmond 
Hamilton's 'The Door into Infinity', for 
instance, inhabitants from another dimension 
create a door into our world, with the in- 
tention of preying upon the humsin race. In 
their evil designs they are aiden by a fan- 
atical sect of worshippers called The Bro- 
therhood of the Door, whose prime function 
is to provide human sacrifices for their 
masters - 'They Beyond the Door', Typical 
1930s pulp fare from the pages of 'Weird 
Tales', it is the kind of story that makes 
great demands on the reader's ability to 
suspend disbelief . 
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A itiore convincing narrative about an 
alien incursion into our world is Francis 
Flagg's 'The Distortion out of Soace', 
v/hioh succeeds, where stories line the 
aforementioned seem far-fetch-i and im- 
plausible, by virtue of its natui''al setting 
and the fact that the door in ouastion is 
a prosaic door to an ordinary bedroom, Bu'- 
the events that take place within those 
four walls are far from ordinary. 

It all begins when a meteor crashes 
through the roof of a farmhouse and comes 
to rest in the upper storey, tanen two 
young men investigate at the b-, host of the 
shocked occupier, they discover an amazing 
sight. For on opening the bedroom door they 
behold the emtiness of illimitable space 
stretching away on all sides beyond the 
door, like a gloomy, grey, intimidating 
nothingness. Upon hearing that the man's 
wife is lost somewhere in the room, one of 
the young men goes in to rescue her , and 
in turn becomes lost. He is seen by his 
companion going down what seems an ever- 
lasting vista of grey distance, until his 
figure dwindles and vanishes. On entering 
the room in an attempt to find him, the 
other young man Is similarly confronted 
with the impossible phenomenon of infinite 
space, in which matter is warped and light 
curved, causing him to fear that he is 
trapped forever in this strange limbo - 
until, by a fluke, he sttimbles on the source 
of the distortion, a shining radiation 
giving off diffusing waves of energy. Seiz- 
ing his chance, he shoots at the centre of 
the glowing mass and mortally wounds the 
alien intelligence causing the phenomenon 
around them - a spider-like creature from 
another solar system - on whose death the 
room is restored to its former state. 

Lastly, I want to outline a story which 
is a personal favorite, 'The Door in the 
Wall', by H. D. Wells. It concerns a man's 
lifelong obsession with a green door in a 
white brick wall, which he first encounters 
at the tender age of five, having wandered 
off on his o'-gi . Immediately, he is attract- 
ed to the door and feels a strong urge to 
open it and walk in, even though he senses 
it could bring him much sorrow. In the end 
his natural childish curiosity gets the 
better of him and, rushing eagerly through 
the door, he finds himself in an enchanted 
garden that stretches as far as the eye can 
r.ee. There, in this dream paradise full of 
beautiful things, he makes friends with 
tv;o tame panthers and meets a charming 
young girl who introduces him to playmates 
of his own age. For a while he is blissfully 

im 


happy, until a sombre, dark lady carrying 
a/book takes him aside and shows him ' j.lv- 
/ing' pictures of what has happened to him 
/ from the day he was bom up to the time ho 
entered the garden. She is, however, re- 
luctant to show him anything beyond this 
point. But he pesters her until she does, 
and immediately she turns the page he finds, 
to his dismay, that he is no longer in his 
nev;-found paradise, but back in the street, 
standing outside the green door. Under- 
standably, he is heartbroken, and even 
when safely restored to the bosom of his 
family is still unconsolable; for when he 
tries to tell his parents about his wonder- 
ful adventure, they only scold him. After- 
wards, for nights on end, he cries himsel; 
to sleep, still yearning for the enchanted 
garden and his lost playmates, 

A few years later, just as the memory 
of the wonderful experience is beginning 
to fade, he has his second encounter with 
the door in the wall. Again he experiences 
a strong desire to open it, but is late for 
school and foregoes the opportunity in 
order to preserve his record for punctual- 
ity, thinking to return to the spot the 
next day when there is a school holiday . 
However, the chance has gone, for when he 
tries to retrace his steps he is unable 
to find the elusive door. 

At other stages in his life there are 
similar opportunities for him to cross the 
threshold of the door in the wall, but 
always there is some obstacle to prevent 
him from fulfilling his desire. Meanwhile, 
his career flourishes, and he becomes a 
high-ranking politician; but still, in his 
heart, he grieves for the magic garden of 
his childhood. 

His final encounter with the door ends 
in tragedv. He thinks he sees it again one 
night on his way home from a late sitting 
at the House of Commons; but only ends up 
in a trap. The next day his body is found 
in a deep excavation, which is protected 
from the intrusion of the public by a white 
hoarding in which a small green door has 
been cut to allow workmen to enter. And so, 
in the end, one is left wondering if he had 
been mistaken about the door in the dark, 
or was he all along the victim of a fantas- 
tic dream. Another possibility - one that 
VJells probably wanted us to consider fore- 
most - was that in death the man had at 
last found the paradise of his dreams, 
and had entered "a door that goes into 
peace, into delight, into beautv beyond 
dreams," 


The Ciod Of Claj^ 


Joel 

T' ^ SKY was a hearth in which the 

dl 'fuse fi-ir-es of the sun's aura scread, 
cr i~son-hea- ted and azure-tinped, above the 
huddled coals of the earth. It shimmered 
.^nd shifted wilfullv, emitting clusters of 
vhiriin-'' sparks like cremature stars to 
trace illegible sv^bols across the already 
bleared scrolls of cloud. The smoke of the 
sun was darkening the world, 

Snuintina throucrh the window from where 
he lav sunine upon a low pallet bed, the 
bov watched the loner red-fancred cloud that 
CTnawed at a treetop in the distance. He 
could see the tree's branches flinch quiv- 
erinv from the foul breath of the assailant, 
hreat silver-erreen globes of fruit sprouted 
at the tips of its twiers; thev swelled, 
burst and dissolved the cloud in a rain of 
acid teardrops which, in falling, became 
shrivelled leaves of russet and qold. 

The bov closed his eves. Instantlv the 
darkness was lit up bv the moon-faces, scar- 
red with black, whose distorted features 
danced in time to an inaudible laueh# He 
heard the whirring of a moth's winers; sud- 
denly it settled upon his chest. It was so 
larcre that its tickinc^ wingtips spanned his 
nipples, Throuqh his shut evelids he could 
discern its crlariny twin yellow eves. 

The bov, aaed thirteen years, bore an 
older face. Like flickerincr embers embedded 
in dead coals, his bloodshot eves burned 
within blackened circles. His lips were 
Cracked and bleeding. The waxen whiteness 
of his features made his stragplinp- fair 
hair appear discoloured and dirtv. 

He praved. The fever had reduced his 
voice to a breathless whisper, but the 
words sounded clearly in his head, Never- 
theless, he could not have repeated them, 
had he ever tried. Somewhere in the tornado 
of his deranged soul, bevond nausea or 
aponv, behind the reality that had become 
an illusion, he sought out the blank void 
and spoke to its tenebrous inhabitant. He 
praved to the spirit of transformation, 
whose clav creatures form and harden and 
melt avain in the forve of eternity. Adjur- 
incr the god whose mysteries are the births 
and deaths of universes, and whose sacra— 
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ments are the twinklings of a fluid gem in 
a human eve, he offered his self as the 
onlv possible sacrifice. He bego-ed for 
disunion, for surcease of being. Returning 
then through votices of diseased sensation 
and ideation to consciousness, he struggled 
to free his mind from the trammels of mis- 
ery that bound his bodv. But, at first, the 
onlv images that could come to him were 
huge mechanical wheels of whitish livht. 
Their centripetal suckino drew him toward 
a featureless hub from which emanated a 
smell or taste which was obscurely sicken- 
ing, akin to the texture of an open wound. 

It was the smell of pain. 

Slowly the poisonous pit of the hub 
filled from within with a melancholy sound 
of singing, A face took shape; it was a 
woman's, smooth-outlined, smiling and an-e- 
less. She sang a liltino- melody that flowed 
from the pulse of the heart hidden beneath 
her rippling breast; the song was as gentle 
as the hand reaching out to stroke the boy's 
tangled hair, yet as dark and bitter as the 
eves that worked their hypnotic spell upon 
his own s'vollen and inflamed evelids. Soon 
his eves closed again, and their inner 
shades were drawn against the phantasms of 
delirium. 

The giant moth rose silently from the 
boy's chest. It swooped around the chamber, 
brushing the low ceiling, and had reached 
the window when it realised that it was not 
a moth. Then it aained a purchase upon the 
open shutters with its two hands, and took 
one last crlimpse at the grotesquely slumped 
figure on the bed before thrusting its pale 
visage, framed in a blonde halo, out into 
the twilierht, and slipping lightly down to 
the ground outside to stand in the shadow 
of the wall. 

* 

The light of aav was gone, save in the 
mnemonic alow of a full moon so turgidly 
red that it might have been mistaken for 
the setting sun, Stars attended the bloated 
mlobe, like minute naked larvae scattered 
about a sluggish nueen ant, 'o brighter 
than the moonlight, but warm where the 
firmament was cold, the dwindling wood-fire 
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hissed and creaked in a corner of the bare 
‘chamber. A airl crouched before the qrate. 
Her attention was fixed upon the fluid 
patterns of flame that danced before the 
backdrop of the charred chimney wall, but 
her hands twisted a soft object, held below 
her breasts like a mute infant. 

She was some fifteen years of age, 
dark of skin and hair, with great dreamin^ 
black eyes and a red mouth that \4iisnered 
wordless messages to the night. The thing 
that her slim hands kneaded was an elong- 
ated effio-y of damp grey clay, mottled and 
streaked with broi\m mud. 

The girl lifted the doll up to her 
face, rubbinc and pinching it to increase 
its resemblance to a human share, Mow the 
uncrainlv grey figure bore an upright post- 
ure, its spine stiffened by the pressure of 
her fingers; but still it lacked a face or 
sex. Slowly, as though unconscious of the 
actions, she wound a long tress of her hair 
about a finger, and severed the lock with 
a small wood-handled knife. The cutting 
made a rouo-h, tearing sound, echoed in the 
breath that the 'rirl drew in sharplv bet- 
ween her teeth. She rewound the fress tress 
around the neck and torso of the doll, like 
a primitive aarment, and pressed its ends 
into the doll's misshapen shoulders. Then 
she tilted forward on her feet - her cramp- 
ed limbs makincr her unsteady - and dropped 
the effigy into the aold and silver jewel- 
hoard of the f^rate. It fell prone, and 
flames licked about the head in a wreath 
of glory. 

The rope of hair took fire first, and 
enveloped the o-rev form in writhing coils 
of intimate heat. The naked doll shrank 
from the torture; the clav exuded droplets 
of sweat that sizzled av;av as rapidly as 
they formed, k'hite weals and gaping, gasp- 
ing sores opened in its flesh. Then, before 
it could find in dissolution a relief from 
the torments of existence, the shuddering 
body cohered in a darker and denser shape. 
The fickle flames, finding its moisture 
impenetrable, abandoned the doll to its 
gradual, self-buried death amid the ashes. 

Watching this miniature deathbed-mime 
as the inflamed moon crossed its emptv sk-'^ 
and returned to oblivion, the girl began 
to chant a ritual verse. Her voice, a per- 
sistent whisper adumbrated by intermittent 
low and resonant vocalisations, passed over 
the feverish earthen child in its bed of 
heat like an unheard lullaby. She invoked 
the inconceivable powers of the god v;hose 


priests are will-o 'wisps in hazardous, in- 
fected swamps, v;hose acolytes are livid 
fireflies that trace arcane runes in their 
fr'=‘nzied dances of courtship over marbled 
gravestones on moonless nights. She sang 
of these, and of other things; of the 
shimmering corpse-light of verdurous 
phosphorescence on the glistening walls of 
vavming subterranean caverns; of buried 
gems that shone with the splendour of stars, 
planets and meteors, turauoise and sapphire 
and amber, like crystalline shards of a 
shattered rainbow -(^allen from the sky; of 
silver pearls showered like hailstones 
through the nethermost abvss of the ocean; 
and of the cold kiss of a giant of stone 
on the lips of a nvmph of the fountain. 

V/hen she was finished, she turned blindl-''- 
from the fire, ignoring its sullen troll 
dweller, and stretched her limbs out on 
the floor; without moving to her bed, or 
even stirring further from the hearth, but 
only turning her dusky face a little toward 
the window, she slept. 

The embers of the fire were still 
smouldering a dull coppery red, which cast 
no shadows, as the first rattling and 
shaking came at the open window-shutters, 

A hand scratched across the outer wall; a 
foot slipped and then held on the shallowly 
jutting ledge. The stars disappeared, then 
rekindled as the floor trembled subtly to 
an impact of feline lightness. 

At once, the girl sat up and opened 
her eves upon the visitor. Vifith a vision- 
ary prescience which exceeded the acute 
perceptions of night-adjusted senses, she 
beheld every detail of that v;hich stood 
below her window. He was slender and grace- 
ful, his great head, bearing noble and 
youthful features, wrapped in a hood of 
opaque black hair. Handsome though he /^as, 
the figure could not be thought human, but 
rather a finely carven ebonv statue with a 
mask of bronze. His eves were holes in that 
mask, holes opening upon a deep, inviolate 
sarcophagus , 

The visitant held out one shadow- 
gloved hand to lift the girl from the 
floor. She took it; his grip was strong as 
wire, hard bones moving beneath the silken 
skin like the spine of a cat. Their eves 
met, their faces onlv inches apart, and 
•■he girl involuntarily averted her face, 
subconsciously aware that she could not 
hear the man's breath nor feel his •rarmth, 

A terrifvingly beautiful smile glowed mom- 
ently upon his face, "Come away with me," 
his voice said darkly within her head, as 


hi-- hand pulled her free of the around. 

The two hovered for a few long heartbeats 
on the verge of the niqht; then thev pass- 
ed throu'-^h the ooen threshold onto the 
road that the ni'^ht-wind wove between the 
tree tons and the stars, 

* 

Like a disoriented bat trapped in a 
narrow cave and impotent to find the open- 
ing, the white, thin-limbed ghost darted 
and dinned from wall to wall in the con- 
fining chamber, trailing a shift of faintlv 
luminous ectonlasmal mist. In the course of 
a spiralling swoop it landed obliouelv upon 
the exposed chest of the bov sleeping out- 
stretched on the low bed. Without a further 
movement, it was gone, A passing breeze 
sucked the last trailing wisn of ghost- 
cloud awav to join the distant, gigantic 
tumuli arraved against the iron-blue 
horizon, where the somnolent sun was onen- 
in(? its dream-blearv and nifrht-lidded eve. 

The vouth stirred uncomfortablv , pro- 
foundlv reluctant to admit his wakefulness 
to the hateful sentinels in his heart, 
throat and forehead. He drew the frayed, 
faded shreds of his dream closer about his 
shivering soul. This morning was a new 
death, like any other, mourned onlv by the 
ghosts of past and future. As all martyra, 
he had gained a small victory over the 
crhoul of anguish by loosing the chains of 
•consciousness; he had made his pain uni- 
versal, indistinguishable from the birth- 
pangs of the first mother or the death- 
agonv of the last child. There was no 
moment to cut itself upon the edged stones 
of reality: onlv the eternal thundering 
waterfall vomited from an inverted abyss; 
the annihilation of form where molten 
flesh and metallic bile churned and seeth- 
ed; the insensible orgasm of an imploding 
cosmos . 

The nights saw his rebirth, pure and 
peaceful, into a land of transcendant jov. 
Then he was free and fair, moving without 
effort, v/ithout weight, his every motion 
part of an unbroken dance in vrtiich the 
stars and the miraculous beings of the 
transubstantiate world were participant. 

He wandered without aim or volition in the 
pathless gardens of the god of clay; tree's 
bone and river’s muscle, cliff and cavern, 
hill and hollow were imbued with sentience 
and subtle life. Hovering like a swallow, 
swooping like a hawk, the bov plaved where 
the grass rippled to no earthlv breeze. 

The warv nocturnal animals fled at his 


approach, hiding to watch in their nests 
and burrows; his playmates were those 
stran'^e children spawned of the mating 
between earth and moon: sullen, lethargic 
trolls and agile, hideous-faced goblins. 

VTnen the silence of these misbegotten com- 
panions began to frighten him, the faithfu; 
zephyrs bore him up into abstract tapest- 
ries of sv;irling vapour, where imense pre- 
sences lurked massively before the moon, 
and swept him down again to some granite- 
crowned hilltop or to some thvme-scented 
meadov; sprinkled with diamonds of dew. 

V/hile far awav, an aged ^^vpsy woman, with 
wisdom and tenderness in her deeply etched 
countenance, sang an ancient magical song, 
and her wrinkled hand smoothed the pallid, 
perspiring brov; of a restlessly sleeping 
child. He felt that he knew that marvell- 
ous song by heart; yet never, in sleeping 
or in waking, did the boy come to receite it. 

And at last, this breathless, nectar- 
veined self would return in the ominous 
aurora of the twilight to its place of 
birth; as the intangible texture and scent 
of enchantment slipped from his grasp, and 
the dawn-stained earth became once more 
solid and stagnant, its stark outlines 
standing guard over the arcana of the un- 
derworld, the voyager climbed clumsily over 
the dense transparent landscape of the 
lower air, and forced himself with pain 
into a sepulchral cavity where the sunrise 
burnished harshly through the curtain of 
sleep, and a dying husk writhed in its 
pit of sweat and gall. 

The barred door of wakefulness hung on 
its stiff hinges for a moment, before 
slamming home upon the cage of the impris- 
oned soul. In that moment, the boy thought 
that he could remember the melody and the 
secret words of the wise old woman's song, 
echoing in some inner chamber of awareness. 
Perhaps it was so; but what he heard was 
onlv the dawn chorus of the birds, commen- 
cing outside his windov/ like the first 
light chimes of a church bell. 

* 

And theso realms are known to all of 
us; but we cannot fullv remember our soj- 
ourns in a v/orld unlit bv the lamps of 
reason. V/hile we pursue our limited live- 
lihoods, impoverished by matter and mind 
and their primitive lav;s, our other selves 
follow their ovm unique existences. They 
drink from the deep wells of universal 
nov/er, Pluck the fermented fruit from 

the seven branches of the s§,cred tree. 
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"His nldvTiates 


sullen, lethargic trolls and anil^^ 'roblin' 


These daedal dominions where the astral 
souls have their beincr are perhaos close 
•to the faerv country envisioned in our 
childhood. There no vertifjo of self-aware- 
ness or confusion of o-uilt can cloud the 
mathematical ouritv of the sunernatural law. 
There the eni^atic snrite Peter Pan leads 
his vunerable virgin sweetheart high above 
the skies; first star on the right, and 
straight on till mornincr. To the never- 
land, the nether land. Tentativelv, Alice 
enters the mvsteries of an inverted reality. 
Omens and mirrors reveal the truth that is 
occluded fro"' direct sight. And nerhans the 
quardian ancrel that hovers at the voyager’s 
shoulder is only another part of his self, 
a spirit that knO'-./s more than does the 
nuestincr e'^o, 

Pvery creation is evidence of the mind 
of its creator, Sor^etimes it is the only 
evidence. Though they belong to children, 
the far fields of faerv are not of child's 
making. Their strangely soulless dwellers 
bear an innocence older and more evil than 
knowledge. This is the crucible of alchem- 
ical transmutation. Here narcissus watches 
eternally over his amaranthine image; 

Icarus writhes shrieking in free-fall from 
the jealous embrace of the sun, murdered 
in the instant of enlightenment, no longer 
bird in form nor bov in soul. By the 
mouths of prehistoric caves, on the banks 
of lethean rivers, beings once human slith- 
er and flan and hov/1 at the sv/ollen moon. 
And in the sulnhurous depths of earth, be- 
low tHe deepest cr^^iot, the salamander 
crawls, white, blind and naked, over the 
deathless carmine coals of hell. Ter the 
god of clav is also the god of fire. 


wind o^ their nrecipitous flight 
v/hisner^d in the maiden's ear as her dark 
cof^nanion drei;/ her soundlessly on tlirouqh 
the air. The v/orld v;as clearly visible, up 
to and beyond the horizon; for space it- 
self shone, revealing its inner nature. 

There was, however, something art- 
ificial and disturbing about the scene: 
sprawling mounds and rude rocks bulked 
rrrosslv in the lower gloom, defying all 
perspective; the moon X'/as a circle of 
yellow cloth fixed to the skv , unreal and 
unconv in c inn . All seemed like a child's 
painting. The crirl felt as thouerh she were 
borne onward on the smooth back of a col- 
ossal horse. The animal's flank nulsed 
betx^een her knees, and its breath nlumed 
among the passing strands of white cloud. 


An indescribable kinesis animated her 
limbs: a trembling in time xi^ith the beat- 
ing of a tremendous heart that was not 
hers. Nor v/as it thet cf the crvptic guide 
v/hose pulling hand X'/as the onl’'- sign that 
he was axvare of her presence. Together 
they were like a nair of night-seeing 
crows, flving in search of a nest - or of 
an abandoned trophy of carrion. 

The slopes below became steeoer, the 
horizon before more starkly bare. The eth- 
eric witch-light had faded. The mist-taint- 
ed air was thin, necessitating deep, pain- 
ful gasps, and bore a perceptible chill. 

The wind was no longer due alone to the 
speed of their flight, 'Jith confusing sud- 
denness, entire peaks and vallevs vanished, 
enveloped bv the tenebrous cloud-shado’ws 
that can only be discerned at a distance, 
and reappeared as suddenly in bewildering 
nexv directions. 

Then the couple themselves entered 
the wavering darkness. There was a sense 
of vertiginous descent, of being held in 
a vortex of gravity; and then they landed 
softly on a mat of damp grass. At once, 
before the dazed follower could regain 
her bearings, the impersonal leader dragged 
her onward over the rough ground and into 
deeper shade. A foot splashed in a bottom- 
less pit of mud; she pulled it out v/ith a 
dull sucking slap, taking several terrified 
short steps on a treacherously slimy sur- 
face, She could hear her ovm voice in an 
uneven v;hine of fear above her panting 
breath; her trance-trapped heart screamed 
in her breast, and her spine was an icy 
x/hiplash. 

-Iradual illumination, pervading the 
valley from the sickly moon overhead, re- 
vealed a mvsterious, almost spectral land- 
scape. Green-tinged pools and stagnant 
streams -Glimmered among fantastically hued 
undulant carpets of heather that were 
frin'^ed with xvaving v;eeds. They seemed to 
be in a deep subterranean cavern; the stars 
were fragm^ents of crystal embedded in the 
vaulted roof, the trees fluted columns 
v;hose tv/istin-^ branches terminated in 
traceries of clammy rock. The girl longed 
to confront these topographical grotesnues, 
to m£xke them resolve themselves into parts 
of nature; but she dared not pursue the 
maddeninc' glimpses that the moonlif^ht flung 
at her in passing, unable as she was to 
lift her eves from the (ground ahead. She 
was afraid that her guide's - her abduct- 
or's - increasingly urgent txigging would 
make her stumble, and that she x/ould fall 
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and be abandoned in this unnatural wilder- 
ness of wonders, 

^'ov/ thev were two fleet-footed wolves, 
the qreater leading his mate to find that 
''or v/hich the crows had searched. As the 
snirit of reason, weltering in the x/aves 
of nanic that broke over her mind, lifted 
a desnairin,'? arm to signal the nuestion: 
^'fhere'’ To where v;ere thev "oins with such 
maniacal haste? The racing forerunner 
halted v/ithout slowing. He stood imnassive 
above the girl as she slipped and spun, 
nauseated and giddv, to her knees. The 
tooth of a stone bit into the palm of her 
right hand as it struck the earth unrler- 
neat’-i her; the vicious nain retarded the 
recover'^ of her balance long enough for 
her to slide and fall obliouelv, trapping 
an arm between her hin an i the wet ground, 
the sobbed once, lil-.e a hare in the talons 
of a hawk. 

■'his time he did not r^ach out to 
help her rise. was beside her and over 
h"r, cutting off the moonlicrht. His obscure 
face, looming close to hers, was no lono-er 
a mask; it was animated bv a more than 
human desire, and a cruelty less than human. 
Bvit his pupils w^ere still unreflecting 
hollows of emptiness. Aqain that arcane 
tongue spoke in her mind: "Here is a pleas- 
ant place to rest.” His mouth v/as not occ- 
upied in speaking, as her own helpless lips 
could attest. It was hardly a pleasant 
place. Oozing mud clun-^ to her disorded 
clothing, and slipped throucrh the clutching 
fingers of her cut hand though frogs 
were \/riggling fro'~' her n-rasp. There were 
Tutting stones and knots of slimv grass 
beneath her. 

'"he headlong violence of the night- 
creature's assault tore from her momentlv 
all sensibilitv of their surroundin^rs . 'le 
was a wolf-goJ /ith hands and loins of 
stone; an incubus spau'ned bv the "arth's 
core, Tfith mountainous weight in its 
smouldering, sulphurous ■^lesh. Yet, worst 
ot all, he ’"as a clumsv, soft-skinned in- 
fant, graspin" voraciously at its mother's 
breast. Crving incoherently and struggling 
without effect, she buried her hands in 
the mesh of his hair, and pulled; the 
blood ran from her wounded calm over his 
t'^'mple and dovm into h.er o’m mouth. As she 
choked and gagged upon that viscous gall, 
the violation v/as accomplished. There was 
only fire then, a fluid flame - the amber 
snp of the tree of life - that ravaged her 
exposed skin, flooding her entrails, and 
charred every fibre of nerve to mutilated 


cords and coils of ash. 

The victim lost anv sense of senuence. 
and fell into the illimitable abscess of 
utter agonv. A bat struck by the ov;l in 
mid-air; an insect at the pulsing centre 
of a poisoned web; a star turning into a 
pure v/hite supernova. On the altar of t.' e 
'Tod of clav, in the womb of the All-rother, 
she underwent the first ordeal. 

It v/as the punishment of Prometheus, 
howling his visceral torment from the mer- 
ciless rock. Perhaps she had been guiitv, 
too, of the Promethean crime. 

^ons of null time later, the bov 
separated his flesh from hers, seared and 
soiled. Like a mountain, he slept; like a 
valley, she lav waiting, ’liat she v/aited 
for, she would never know; for it never 
came. She stared into the blackest regions 
of the skv, and felt mud and blood drv 
and harden, uniting skin and clothing. Her 
being cohered. At last even the densest 
clouds were infiltrated bv an insipid 
pearly brightness, and a roseate flush, 
••/hich brought no warmth, painted the plas- 
tered cheeks of the dav/n. 

A fallen priestess, the girl stood 
upright and brushed a little grime from 
herself. Her hair fell loosely and irreg-* 
iilarlv about her face; she could not rest- 
ore its order. She rubbed some of the 
stiffness from her hands, and bound the 
stone— wound in a scrap of cloth that had 
be'^n ripped from her dress. It was a sym- 
pathetic charm. The salt of dried tears 
stung in her eves. 

She noticed then the form sprawled in 
sleep, so close that she could alncost have 
stumbled upon it. Shivering with damp and 
chill, and with the physical memory tf 
horroy, she leant over the motionless 
vouth. He lav like a delicate statue broken 
off from its pedestal and discarded in the 
wasteland; his umbral features carried the 
terrible innocence of ''''an. One arm hung 
limplv at an angle across his chest. It 
showed no sign of stirring. Ho longer rep- 
elled, she touched his parted lips. They 
v/ere cool; their moisture was dev/; their 
colour was onlv her OT^rn dried blood, that 
clung too to her ovm lips. Intuitively 
redeeming the midnight’s violence, she put 
her hand tenderly upon his unblemished 
breast. There was no buried murmur of life. 

She lifted the light body and, bear- 
ing it in her arms, began to walk slowly 
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awav toward the dawn. Knowledge filled anci 
.cleansed her soul, knowledwe whose spirit- 
ual feeling cast out the blind emotions o-^ 
icrnorance. She knew where her far-awav home 
lav. She knew from where her companion's 
life had come, and to where it was gone; 
and the unflinching care with which she 
carried his body was the onlv appropriate 
form of mourning. 

It was a lonq and wearv journev, at 
first on foot through the labvrinthine 
pathways that snaked through sunken grot- 
toes and fog-haunted, venomous marshes, 
Reflected in tmrbid pools and solid-seeming 
shoals of mist, the sun's part of the twi- 
light WHS mocking and lurid; the moon's, 
bleak and barren. Soon the girl's feet 
mov^d with cloving slovmess and her steps 
began to falter. The burden in her arms 
seemed to encase her neck and shoulders in 
chains of lead. 

Then the livelv morning wind took her 
up again; it was no longer a galloping 
black charger that she rode, but a white 
winged steed, airborne, v;ith an cpalescent 
unicorn horn and a waving mane of cirrus 
cloud. Yet still the blotched sunlight ex- 
posed to the vast skv, with its few fading, 
impassive stars, its dissipated weariness; 
and the girl bent her head a^;av from the 
prurient gaze of an obese moon. 

The sleepless voveur could not follow 
her into the emptv, comfortless chamber 
where, at last, she laid a flaccid puppet 
down upon the bed v^'^re no other had rest- 
ed that night. She crossed its stiff arms 
over its chest and v/ranned the inviolate 
bodv in its dew— drenched satin cloak, Afhen 
she had brought the doll back fro-’ the 
dead ashes of the fireplace, the figure 
upon the bed had already begun to change. 

The face grew thinner and more delicate in 
outline, the hair longer and straighter, 
the lips fuller. As she nlaced the black- 
ened, cold doll between the two crossed 
hands, the lifeless arms rose over the 
burgeoning of feminine breasts. The sun- 
light, overflowing the window and touching 
the sleener's moi th with a faint, almost 
subliminal flush, completed the transform- 
ation, There alone, holding the grev child 
to her bosom, lav a girl in the earlv phases 
of womanhood, her hair and complexion dusky; 
her large jet-black eves hooded bv drooping 
lashes, and resting upon the gilded horizon 
a look of unfathomable wisdom, in which a 
private dimension of bitterness remained. 


It v/as a calm, cheerless morning in 
a house of desolation. A woman stood weep- 
ing ouietlv over the bodv of her daughter. 

The attitude o^ both women suggested a 
oatient capitulation with the fates, their 
despotic kindred, "’o other sound was tliere 
in the hollov;ed room. t:o wind distiurbed 
ths dust uDon the floor - a vear-lavered 
even carpet of grev, flecked with fulgin- 
ous fragments like conders and twisted 
narticles of charred thread. In her pro- 
found grief, the mother half wondered what 
jealous god it was that had stolen her 
daughter's breath and carried it awav upon 
the night-wind, to be scattered bv the 
shifting, cloud-refracted moonbeams and 
i-]0ver to return, 'burning aatav in the dark- 
ness of the enclosed room, and of her oi*ti 
heavilv veiled heart, she did not chance 
to hear the feeble rattling and fluttering 
at the closed window-shutters, like the 
blind aroning of nalsied fingers at a kev- 
hole whose kev is rusted or whose lock is 
stiff. 

The solitarv walker had reached the 
summit of the hill. He paused to absorb 
the sober late autumnal vista, whose muted 
pastel colours faded indistinguishablv into 
the dismal skv. An ethereal drizzle of 
chilly rain swirled around the traveller, 
the dronlets seeming to take shape in the 
air. In the vallevs around, a few stripped 
trees reached out stark limbs as though 
for comfort or warmth. 

But the traveller felt onlv a deec 
calm and contentment. It was strange and 
sweet to stem on fresh grass, to feel the 
intimate caress of rain and the fleeting 
kisses of the wind. A cloudless inner 
sun kindled his muscles and made his drin- 
ping Claris of blonde hair into an elfin 
corona. He smiled and walked slowlv on, 
shifting the silken knansack at his shoul- 
der. It was wonderful to drink the dews 
of morning and to bathe in the life-giving 
sunlight. To walk, after a season of lame- 
ness; to smile, after a season of main. 

An almost forgotten sorrow, more like 
a nostalgic imagining, deepened his thought- 
ful expression. Seeing the wretched dis- 
inherited trees, he remembered briefly the 
malfor'^'-’d creatur^=‘ that he had left behind; 
dark i-i the darkness, his brother still- 
born in the womb of the clav. That stunted 
Caliban was bevond all life and love; he 
lav in an unmarked grave, and the wanderer 
had dispossessed him of* his burial shroud, 
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COuTlM’rgp Ot ^AGE 36,. 


The ConseblHHis Of Ibmr 

Thomas Li5otti 


Darkness I v/6 welcome and_eiTibrace^^^^ou 

HORROR, at least in its artistic present- 
ations, can be a comfort. And like any cer- 
emonial initiation it may even confer - if 
briefly - a. sense of power, wisdom, and 
transcendence, especially if the conferee 
is a willin? one with a true feeling for 
ancient mysteries and for the kind of un- 
canny nastiness with which a willing heart 
usually Invests the unknown or the half- 
known. 

Clearly we (just the willing conferees 
remember) want to know the v/orst, both 
about ourselves and the world. The oldest, 
possibly the only theme is that of forbid- 
den knowledge. And no forbidden knowledge 
ever consoled its owner, (Which is probably 
why it's forbidden). At best it is one of 
the more sardonic gifts bestwoed upon the 
individual (for knowledge of the forbidden 
is first and foremost an individual ordeal). 
It is particularly forbidden because the 
mere possibility of such knowledge intro- 
duces a monstrous and perverse temptation 
to trade the quiet pleasures of a quiet 
existence for the bright lights of alien- 
age, doom, and, in some rare cases, eternal 
damnation . 

So we not only wish to know the worst, 
but to xperience it as v/ell. 

Hence that arena of articicial exper- 
ience of supposedly the worst kind - the 
horror story - where ultimate worstness nay 
be trumped up to our soul's satisfaction, 
where the deck is stacked with shivers, 
shocks and dismembered hands for everv 
plaver, and, most importantly, where one, 
at a safe distance, can come to grips (sort 
of) v/ith death, pain, and loss in the quote 
real world unquote. 

But does it ever work the way we 
would like it to? 

A Test Case 


dead reanimated by a double-edged marvel of 
the modern age (atomic radiation, I think. 
Or is it some wonder chemical which found 
its way into the water supply? And does 
this detail even matter?) I see a group of 
average, almost docuraentarv types holed up 
in a house, fighting off wave after wave 
of the hungry ghouls. I see the group hope- 
lessly losing their ground and succumb each 
one of them to the same disease as their 
sleepwalking attackers: A husband tries to 
eat his wife (or is it mother tries to eat 
child?), a daughter stabs her father with 
a gardener's trowel (or perhaps brother 
stabs sister with a bricklayer's trowel). 

In any case, they all die, and horribly. 
This is the important thing. 


'*'hen the movie is over, I have a sense 
of having rung the ear- shattering changes 
of harrowing horror; I've got another bad 
one under mv belt (no less than for the 
tenth time) which will serve to bolster 
my nerves for whatever shocking days and 
nights are to come; I have, in a phrase, 
an expanded ^agacf^ for fear. I can really 
take it! 

At the movies , that is . 

The fearful truth is that all of the 
above brutalities can be taken only too 
well. And then, at some point, one starts 
to adopt unnatural strategies to ward off 
not the bogey but the sand man. Talking to 
the characters in a horror film, for in- 
stance: Hi, Mr Decomnoslng Corpse lapping 
up a lump of sticky entrails, Hi! But even 
this tactic loses its charm after a while, 
esnecially if you're watching some 'shocker' 
by vourself and don't have anyone with who™ 
to share your latest stage of jadedness and 
immunity to primitive fright. (At the movies 
I mean. Otherwise you're the same old vun- 
erable self.) 

So after a devoted horror fan is stuf- 
fed to the gills, thoroughly sated and con- 
sequentlv bored - what does he (the he's 
trarlltlonally outnumber the she's here) do 
next? Haunt the emergency ro<si>s of hospitals 


I am watching MICHT OF THE LIVING DF.AD 
for the tenth time. I see the ranks of the 
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or the Ic- e,l morcnies? Kee". an eve out for 
tne blooQv rriishans on the freeuav? Becor«a a 
war correspondent? But now the issue has 
been blatantlv shifted to a co-oletelv dif- 
'erent “'lane - frO’-T movies to life - and 
clearlv it doesn't belong there. 

The One remed''^ for the horror addict 
nroblem seems this: that if the old measure 
of medicine is just not stron^^ enough - in- 
crease the dosac^-: (This -iharmaceutical 
parallel is ancient but apt). And thus we 
have the v/ell-known and very crude basis 
for the horror film's historv of ever-esc- 
alating scare tactics. Already seen such ol 
standards as V/EREi'/OLF OF LONDON too many 
times? .ample one of its ! 70 re-enriched, yet 
infinitely inferior versions of the earl/ 
198'^s. Of course the relief is only temp- 
orary; one's tolerance to the drug tends 
to increase. And looking dov/n that long 
open road there anpears to be no ultimate 
drugstore in sight, no final pharmacy where 
the horror hunger can he glutted on a suff- 
iciently enormous dose, ''diere the once in- 
satiable addict may, at last, be heavied 
with all the demonic done there is, coll- 
apse with OD'd ob'^sitv into the shadows, 
and q’Tietlv nasp : "enough." 

The empty nit of boredom is ever re- 
nev;lng itself, while the horror films bec- 
ome less tantalizing to the maqinallv sad- 
istic moviegoer, 

x\nd what is thf» coT^mon rationale for 
justifying v/hat would otherwise be consid- 
pred a just barelv friistrated case of S or 
, or both? ^'low we remember; to present us 
with horrors inside the theatre (or the 
books, let's not forget those) and thereb- 
help us to assimilate the horrors on the 
outside, and also to ready us for the Big 
One. This does sound reasonable, it sounds 
right and rational. But none of this has 
anything to do with these three f's. "e are 
in the great forest of tear, v/here you can't 
ficrht real exmeriences of the ’-/orst v;ith 
fake ones (no matter hov/ v/ell svnchronized 
a symbolic corrpsnondence they may have), 
’•'/hen is the last time von heard of someone 
screaming himself awake from a nightmare, 
Only to shrug it o^f with: "Veah, but I've 
seen v/orse at the movies" (or read worse in 
the books; v/e ' 1 1 cret to them)"^ Nothing is 
v'orse than that .hich hapner- personal 1-^ 
to a person. And though a bad dream -ay 
momentarilv register nuite hieh on the 
fright meter, it is, r-=al isticall’'" sneakin , 
one of the less enduring snaller time terr- 
ors a serson is ao-ainst. Try drav'ing 
solace from vour -dozen viewing o' the 


"exas Chain-Ssw lassacres when they're 
•wheeling you in for brain sur'^erv. 

In all truth, frenuenters of horror 
films are a Jumpier, more casually hyster- 
ical class of person than most, / Statistics 
available on r-^nuest) . We need the most 
reass’irance that we can take it as well as 
ppyone, and we tend to be the most com- 
placent in thinking that seventeen straight 
nights of supernatural -psycho films is 
rrood for the nerves and will c'ive us a 
special power which non-horror-fanatics 
don't have. After all, this is supposed to 
be a major ns'/chological selling point of 
the horror racket, the first amonc? its 
consol ations . 

It is undoubtedly the ^irst consol- 
ation, but it's also a false one. 

Interl'ide; So long consolations of mavhem 

-erhaps is was a mistake selecting 
-icHT OF THF LiViNd DFAD to illustrate the 
consolations of horror. As a delegate from 
T^orrorland this film is admirablv incorrupt- 
ible, oozing integritv. It hasn't sold out 
to the kindergarted moral codes of most 
"modern horror" movies and it has no part- 
icular message to deliver: its only news 
is nightmare. For pure brain- chomping, 
nerve— chewing , sight-cursing insanity, this 
is a very effective work, at least the first 
couple of times or so. It neither tries nor 
pretends to be anything beyond that. (And 
as we have already found, nothin^ exists 
beyond that anvwav, except more and more 
of that ) . Rut the big trouble is that some- 
times we formet how much more can be done in 
horror movies (books tooi) than that. Vie 
sometimes forget that supernatural stories 
— and this is ver-^r good time to boot non— 
supernatural ones right off the train: 
psycho, suspense, and the like - are capa- 
ble of all the functions and feelings of 
r-^al stories. For the supernatural can serve 
a=: ~a tr\isty vehicle for careening into 
realms where the Rtrange and the Familiar 
charge “ach other with the opposing poles 
of their passion. 

THF HAtJNTING, for example. Besides 
being the greatest haunted house film ever 
made, it is also a great haunted human one. 
In it the ancient spirit of mortal tra^edv 
passes (=asilv through walls dividing the 
m-''steries of the mundane world from those 
of the extra-mundane. An. this sunertragic 
spectre never comes to rest in either one 
of tl^ese -'/Grids; it nevem lingers long 
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enough to ?ive us forbidden knowledge of 
the stars or ourselves, or anvthinf^ else 
for that matter. How far can what Dr. Hark- 
wav calls the derangement of Hill House be 
blamed on the derancrenent of the people 
who were, are, and probablv will be in it? 

And vice versa of course. Is there some- 
thinq ’wrong with that spiral staircase in 
the librarv or just with the clumsv persons 
who trv to climb it? '^he only safe bet is 
that something is wrong, wherever the 
v;rongness lies... and lies and lies. Our 
poor quartet of snook-chasers - Dr, Marvv;av, 
Theo, Luke, and Eleanor - are not onlv 
helpless to untie t’lemselves from entano-lincr 
puppet strings, thev can't even find the 
knots I 

The qhosts at Hill House always remain 
unseen, except in their effects: savagely 
Pummel 10*7 enormous oak doors, bending them 
like cardboard; \^o:'iting alliterative ness- 
aqen On walls ("Hein Eleanor come home") 
with an unspecified substance ("Chalk," 
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savs Luke, "Dr something like chalk," 
corrects Harkway.); and in general giving 
the place a very bad feeling. V/e're not 
even sure who the ghosts are, or rather 
were. The pious and demented Hugh Crane, 
who built Hill House? His spinster daurrhter 
Abigail, who wasted av;av in Hill House? 

Her neglectful companion, v/ho hung herself 
in Hill House? Hone of them emerges as a 
discrete, clearly definable haunter of the 
old mansion. Instead we have an undefined 
presence which seems a sort of meltin':^ pot 
of deranged forces from the past, an anti- 
America where the very poorest in spirit 
settle and stagnate and lose themselves in 
a massive and insane spectral bodv. 

Easier to identify are the personal 
spectres of the living, at least for the 
viewer. But the characters in the film are 
too busy with outside things to look inside 
one another's houses, or even their own. 

Dr. Harkwav doesn't acknowledge Eleanor's 
spooks. (She loves him, hopelessly). Eleano 



can't see Theo's snooks (she's a lesbian) 
and Theo avoids dwellint? on her o\m, ("And 
■/hat are you afraid of, Theo?" asks Eleanor. 

"Of knowing what I reallv want," she ren- 
lies, somehov/ uncandidlv). Best of all 
thouPTh is Luke, who doesn’t think there are 
even an^^ snooks , until near the end of the 
film when this engaging but trivial fun- 
seeker finds a new awareness of the alien- 
ation, nerversitv, and strangeness of the 
world around him. "It should be burned to 
the ground," he says of the hicrh-nriced 
house he is to inherit, "and the earth sovm 
with salt." This cuasi-biblical auote in- 
dicates that more than a few doors have 
been kicked down in Luke'd nrivate nass- 
agev/avs . He knows now I Poor Eleanor, of 
course, has been claimed by the house as 
one of its lonely, faceless citizens of 
eternity. It is her voice that gets to 
deliver the reverberant last lines of the 
film: "Hill House has stood for eighty 
years and will nrobablv stand for eighty 
more,,, but whatever walks there, walks 
alone." ’/ith these words the viewer glimnses 
a realm of unimaginable oain and horror, an 
unfathomable region of aching Gothic turm- 
oil, a weird nevermoresville . 

The exnerience is extremely disconsol- 
ing but nonetheless exhilarating, and every 
time . 

But for a movie to convey such intense 
feeling for the supernatural is rare, (This 
one of course is a scrupulously faithful 
adaptation of Shirlev Jackson's unarguably 
excellent novel). The thincr that is quite 
common, es'oecially with fiction, is the 
phenomenon that nroduced the sincrle-sentence 
paragraph above , in other words — the horror 
storv's paradox of entertainment. The thumn- 
xmy heart of the question, though, is what 
reallv entertains us? In opposition, that 
is, to what we imacrine entertains us. Enter- 
tainment, whatever we imagine its real source, 
is rightlv regarded as its own justification, 
and this seems to be one of the unassailable 
consolations of horror. 

Is it, though? (This won't take long). 


Another Test Case 

’de are reading — in a quiet, cozy roo^, 
it goes without saying - one of H. R. Tames' 
po^'/erful ghost stories. It is 'Count Hagni’s', 
in which a curious scholar gains knov/ledge 
he didn't even know was forbidden and suffers 
the resultant doom at the hands of the count 
and his betentacled companion. The story 


actually ends before we have a chance to 
see it, but v;e know that a sucked— off face 
is in store for our scholar. Heanwhile we 
sit on the sidelines (sinning a warm drink, 
nrobably) as the doomed academic meets a 
fate worse than any we'll ever know. At 
least we think its worse, v/e hope it is*., 
deep, deep in the unfinished s\ib-cellars 
of our minds we prav; "Please don't let 
anything even like that happen to me I Not 
to me. Let it always be the other guy and 
I'll read about him, even tremble for him 
a little. Besides, I'm having so much fun, 
it can't be all that terrible. For him, 
that is. For me it would be unbearable. 

See how shaky and excitable I cet just 
reading about it. So please let it always 
be the other tyuy." 

But it can't always be the other guy, 
for in the long run, we're all, each of 
us , the other guv . 

Of course in the short run it's one 
of life's minor ecstacies - an undoubted 
entertainment - to read about a world in 
which the very worst doom take place in a 
restricted area v;e'd never ever wander into 
and befalls somebody else. And this is the 
run in which all stories are read, as well 
as written, (If something with eyes like 
tx-;o runny e^gs were after vour carcass , 
v/ould you sit dovm and write a story about 
it?) It's another world, the short run. 

It's a world where horror really is a true 
consolation. But it's no compliment to Dr, 
James or to ourselves as readers to put too 
much stock in ghost stories as a consola- 
tion for Our mortality, our vunerabilit'’'' 
to the terror of real-life terrors. As 
consolations go, this happens to be a 
prettv low-grade one; rather like giggling 
with demented complacency over the obits 
of people who mifrht have died if only they 
had existed in the first place. 

So our second consolation lives on 
borrowed time at best. And in the long-run 
v/here no mere tale can do you much ^ood - 
is delusory. 

(Perhaps the stories of H. p. Lovecraft 
offer a more threatening and admirable role 
to those of us devoted to doom. In Love- 
craft's work doom is not restricted to 
eccentric characters in eccentric situati- 
ons. It berrins there but ultimately ex- 
pands to violate the safety zone of the 
reader (and the non-reader for that matter, 
though the latter remains innocent of 
Lovecraft' s forbidden knowledge). Tl. R. 
James' are cautionary tales, lessons in how 


to stay out of spectral trouble and how 
nice and safe it feels to do so. But 
within the cosmic boundaries of Lovecraft's 
universe, which many would call the uni- 
verse itself, we are already in trouble, 
and feeling safe is out of the question 
for anvone with a few brains and a chance 
access to the manuscrints of Albert 'Jil- 
marth, ’'^athaniel V/ingate Peaslee, or ^rof . 
Ancrell's nephew. These isolated narrators 
take us with them into their doom, which 
is the v/orld's, (^^o one ever gives a hoot 
what happens to Lovecraft's characters as 
individuals). If we knew what thev know 
about the v/orld and about our alarmingly 
tentative place in it, our brains would 
indeed reel with the revelation. And if 
we found out i:hat Arthur Jermyn found out 
about ourselves and our humble origins in 
a mere madness of biology, we would so as 
he did ’A^ith a few ^allons of gasoline and 
a merciful match. Of cO”rse Lovecraft in- 
sists On telling us things it does no good 
to know: things that can't help us or pro- 
tect us or even prepare us for the awful 
and inevitable apocalypse to come. The only 
comfort is to accept it, live in it, and 
sigh yourself into the balm of living 
oblivion. If you can only maintain this 
constant sense of doom, you may be spared 
the pain of foolish hopes and their impend- 
ing denolishment. 

But we can't maintain it; only a saint 
of doom could. Hope leaks into our lives 
by way of spreading cracks we always meant 
to repair but never got around to. Oddly 
enough, when the cracks yawn their v/idest, 
and the promised deluge comes at last, it 
is not hope at all that finally breaks 
throufrh apy droims us). 


Interlude : 

See you later, consolations of doom 

^.o when a fictional state of absolute 
doom no longer offers us possibilities of 
comfort - what's left? Uell, another stock 
role casts one not as the victim of a 
horror storv but as the villain in it. That 
is, we get to be the monster for a change. 
To a certain extent this is supposed to 
happen v/hen v/e walk onto those resounding 
floorboards behind the Gothic footlights. 
It's trarjitional to identify with and feel 
sorry for the vampire or the werev/olf in 
their ultimate moment of weakness, a time 
when they're most human. Sometimes, though, 
it seems as if there's much fun to be had 
Playing a vampire or werewolf at the height 
of each's monstrous, people-maiming power. 


To Plav them in our nearts, I mean. After 
all, it ;ould be kir.d of erreat to wake up 
-t dusk everv day and cruise around in the 
shadows and flv on batwin^rs through the 
night, stare strange •^irls in the eve and 
have them under vour power. Not bad for 
someone who's supposed to be dead. Or 
rather, for someone who can't die and 
whose soul is not his own; for someone who 
- no matter how seemingly suave - is doom- 
ed to ride eternity with a single and hi^^h— 
Iv embarrasing obsession, the most de- 
based junkie imortalized. As we might 
guess, junkies never really have a good 
time • 

But ma'\''be '^ou could make it as a 
werewolf. For most of a given month you're 
just like anybody else. Then for a few davs 
you can take a vacation from vour puny 
human self and spill the blood of punv 
human others. Then you return to your or- 
iginal clothes size and no one is any the 
wiser... until next month rolls around and 
you've got to do the whole thing again, 
month after month, over and over. Still, 
the werewolf's lifestyle might not be so 
bad, as loner as vou don't get caught kill — 
iner someone vou hate, which is expected of 
a werewolf, or someone vou love, which is 
reallv expected. Neither should we forget 
that there mifrht be some guilt involved 
and, yes, bad dreams. 

Vampirism and Ivcanthropv do have their 
drawbacks, anyone would admit that. But 
there would also be some memorable moments 
too, moments humans rarslv if ever have: 
feeling vour primal self at one with the 
inhuman forces around vou, fearless in the 
face of night and nature and solitude and 
all those things from which mere people 
have much to fear. There vOu are under the 
moon - a raging storm in human form. And 
you'll always be like that, forever if 
you're careful. Being a human being is a 
dead end anvwav. It would seem that super- 
natural sociopaths have more possibilities 
Omen to them. So v/ouldn't it be great to 
be one? IThat I mean, of course, is: is it 
a consolation of horror fiction to let us 
bp one for a little v/hile? Yeah, it reallv 
is; the attractions of this life are some- 
times irresistible. But are we missing some 
point if we only see the glamour and ignore 
the drudger^r in the existence of these 
freespirited nvetophiles? VJell, are we? 


The Last Test 

Test cancelled. The consolation is 
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patentlv a trick one, done with invisible 
writing, mirrors and camera magic. 

Substitute consolation: 

'The Fall of the House of Usher, 

or Doom Revisited' 

Did vou ever wonder how a hothic storv 
like this can be so great without enlist- 
ing the reader's care for its characters' 
doom? Plenty of horrible events and con- 
cepts are woven together J the narrator and 
his friend Roderick experience a fair 
amount of FEAR (once in all caps, as shown). 

But unlike a horror storv whose effect de- 
pends on reader sympathy with its fictional 
victims, this one doesn't want us to get 
involved with the characters in that way. 

Our fear does not derive from theirs. Though 
Roderick, his sister, and the visiting 
narrator are fasoinatinf companions, they 
do not burden us with their individual 
catastronhes. Are we sad for Roderick's and 
his sister's terrible fate. No. Are we 
happy the narrator makes a safe flight 
from the sinking house. Not particularly. 

Then 'whv get upset about this calamity 
which takes place in the backwoods, miles 
from the nearest town and everyday human 
concerns . 

In this masterpiece individuals are 
not the issue. Everywhere in Poe's literary 
universe (Lovecraft's too) the Individual 
•is horribly and comfortingly irrelevant. 

During the reading of 'The Fall of the 
House of Usher' we don't look over anv par- 
ticular character's shoulder but we have 
our attention distributed godwise into every 
corner of a foul factory which manufactures 
only one product: total and inescapable 
doom. V/hether a given proper noun escapes 
or is caught on a given occasion is beside 
the point. This is a world created with 
built-in obsolesence and to appreciate 
fully this downrunning cosmos one must take 
the perspective of its creator, which is 
all perspectives without getting sidetracked 
into a single one. Therefore we as readers 
are the House of Usher (both family and 
structure), we are the fungi clustering 
across its walls and the violent storm over 
its ancient head; we sink with the Ushers 
and -et away -with the narrator. In brief, 
we plav all the roles. And the consolation 
in this is that we are supremely removed 
from the maddeningly tragic vievrcoint of 
the hiiman . 

Of course, v;hen the storv is over we 
must fall from our god's perch and sink 
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back into humaness, which is perhaps what 
the Ushers and their house are doing. This 
is always a problem for would-be gods I Ue 
can't maintain for verv long a godlike 
point of view. Wouldn't it be great if we 
could; if life could be lived outside the 
agony of the individual? But we are always 
doomed and redoomed to become involved with 
our own lives, which is the only life there 
is, and godlikeness has nothing at all to 
do with it. 

But still, wouldn't it be great... 

Darkness, yoi: '_ve_done__a_lot __f^r^_'^ 

At this point it may seem that the 
consolations of horror are not what we 
thought they were, that all this time we've 
been keeping companv 'with illusions. V/ell, 
we have. And we'll continue to do so, con- 
tinue to seek the appalling scene which 
short-circuits our brain, continue to sit 
in our numb coziness with a book of terror 
on our lap like a cataleptic predator, and 
continue to draw smug solace, if only for 
the space of a story, from a world made 
snug and simple by absolute hopelessness 
and doom. These consolations are still 
effective, even if they don't work as well 
as we would prefer them to. But they are 
onlv effective, like most things of value 
in art or life, as illusions . And there's 
ho point attributing to them powers of 
therapy or salvation they don ' t and can ' t 
have . There are enough disappointments in 
the world without adding that one. 

Perhaps, though, our illusion of con- 
solation could be enhanced by acquiring a 
better sense of what we are being consoled 
bv. VJhat, in fact, is a horror story? And 
what does it do? First the latter. 

The horror story does the work of a 
certain kind of dream we all know. Some- 
times it does this so well that even the 
most irrational and unlikely subject matter 
can infect the reader with a sense of 
realism beyond the realistic, a trick us- 
ually not seen outside the vaudeville of 
sleep. VTien is the last time you failed 
to be fooled by a nightmare, didn't suspend 
disbelief because it v;asn't sufficiently 
true-to-life? The horror story is only true 
to dreams, especially those which involve 
us in mysterious ordeals, the passing of 
secrets, the passages of forbidden know- 
ledge, and, in more ways than two, the 
spilling of guts. 

What distinguishes horror from other 


I'.iMds of stories is the exclusive devotion 
of their practitioners, their true pract- 
itioners and not the fakes and opportunists, 
to self-consciouslv imaeinlntr and isolating 
the most demonic aspects and episodes of 
human existence, undiminished by anv con- 
solation whatever. For here no consolation 
on earth is sufficient to the horrors It 
will struggle in vain to make bearable. 

Are horror stories truer than other 
stories? Thev may be, but not necessarily. 
Thev are limited to depicting conditions of 
extraordinary suffering, and while this is 
not the only game on the block, I don't 
think these depictions are essentially 
lies. After all, what simnle fictional hor- 
ror - no matter how grossly magnified - can 
ever hold a candle to the complex mesh of 
misery and disenchantment which is merely 
the human routine? Of course the fundamental 
horror of existence is not always apparent 
to us, its constantly menaced but unwary 
existers. But in true horror stories we 
can see it even in the dark. All eternal 
hopes, optimistic outs, and ultimate re- 
demptions are cleared awav, and for a 
little while we can pretend to stare the 
verv worst right in its rotting face. 

V/hv , though? '.Jhv? 


lust to do it, that's all. Just to 
see hov; much unmitigated v/eirdness, sorro ■, 
desolation, and cosmic anxiety the human 
heart can talce and still have enough heart 
left over to translate these agonies into 
artistic forms: James' stained-glass mon- 
strosities, Lovecraft's narrow-passeged 
blasphemies, Poe's symphonic paranoia. As 
in any satisfying relationship, the creator 
of horror and its consumer approach oneness 
with each other. In other words, you get 
the horrors you deserve , those you can un- 
derstand. For contrary to conventional 
wisdom, you can not be frightened by what 
you don ' t understand . 


This, then, is the ultimate, that is 
only, consolation: simply that someone 
shares some of your own feelings and has 
made of these a work of art which you have 
the insight, sensitivity, and - like or 
not - peculiar set of experiences to app- 
reciate. Amazing thing to sav, the Consol- 
ation of horror in art is that it actually 
intensifies our sense of sorrow, loudens 
it On the sounding-board of our horror- 
hollowed hearts, turns terror up full blast, 
all the while reaching for that perfect and 
deafening amplitude at v/hich we may dance 
to the bizarre music of our own misery. 


Abft«a«i 

Joel Lane 


By the pervading dawn I knew the long night past, 

Yet dared not prove in truth the dream's deception fled 
Back to the vaults of memory; I had dreamed you dead. 

Had almost seen it, erewhile, in the sky overcast. 

The sickly shadows swallowed by mist at the last. 

The moribund evening and the clouds bleeding red. 

The night wind snatched away the purple blooms that bled 
Peace on my eyelids, and my bare eyes stared aghast 
Into the pearl of a pale, painful world of day 
Where daylight's living colours all had leached away 
Into the weaveless fabric of night's sombre shade; 

And your eyes were dull; unstrirring, your lips were grey 
Then the cold rain fell hard like a sharp-edged blade 
Upon my bent neck as I knelt alone and prayed. 


BEVOIVD f HIS H0RIZ09^ 

READERS' LETTERS 


■^rom: -^IK MORTOTI (Fareham, Hants): 

It v;ill be interesting to see the res- 
nonse to DH26 - I like it, V/hilst agreeins: 
that articles should grace the pages, too, 

I niust admit to preferring to see more 
fiction . 

I *m not sure about Billv Wolfenbarger * s 
'The Attic*. Are vre exceriencinw the attic 
of Bowen's drug-ravaged mind, or a miscell- 
any of flashbacks, or images, of kickback 
traces of addiction? The prose is dense and 
repays re-reading; in fact, having followed 
that endorsement myself I find mvself put- 
ting this story first. David Malpass's 'I.r 
^roudv's onome* is deserving of first, too, 
for different reasons: v;ithin the few words 
there is realised a fleshed-out character, 
and a neat, appropriate twist. 'The Shadow 
bv the Altar* by David Rilev contained 
good atmospheric description, only the end 
being flawed by an excess of gore. But, 
again, a well-realised character and en- 
vironment, Just pipped, then, was Ramsev 
Campbell's 'Jack in the Box', in which the 
evocation of the vampire's thirst for blood 
is carried off well, though the end, to me, 
was dissatisfving . 

Peter Wild's *Tam Lin' contained some 
good fantasy images with fresh-seeming met- 
aphors; but the heroine, the dreamer, the 
fantasy-weaver, is less distinct, less 
real than her dreams; good effect that, of 
course, but T felt she needed more balance. 
And why was the bov-friend/lover in denims 
so anpry? (The fact that these questions 
are asked is a compliment, however). 

Kelvin Jones's Holmes/Pons pastiche 
was nicelv done. Yet it is pale in com- 
parison with Derleth's Polar Pons: the 
fanger with pastiches is that thev owe too 
much to the original and lack freshness. 
Somehow, Derleth overcame this: Pons was 
not lust Holmes with another name, he be- 
came a character in his own right, Even so, 
there is potential for Sheridan Carter to 
do likewise; more description, like that 
on pacra 21, would help, 

Ramsey Campbell 's 'Bait' was standard 
fare, well done, though the denouement 
seemed too contrived and detracted from 
the creeping horror so carefully achieved 
in true Campbell tradition. 

On the whole, I think ^hilip Collins 
(letters) need have no reservations about 
an all-fiction issue. Though I must men- 


tion 'The Sorcerer's Revenge* by Tom Morr- 
is: it shov/ed how not to vg?ite an opening 
paragraph; it is too convoluted, gets in 
the way of the picture it is creating, A 
pity, as there are some eerie touches to 
the tale. 

From: PHILIP COLLIHS (Levton, London); 

As a one-off all fiction issue I 
thought it (DH26) a good, successful, above 
average collection of stories. 

As for the 'best-piece-in-the-issue- 
award*, I must award it to the letter in 
'Bevond This Horizon' written bv i^hilip 
Collins. The wit and erudition of this 
obviously wonderfully talented writer are 

All right, I suppose I can't really 
get away with that one can I? Mv real vote 
for best storv goes to 'Jack in the Box' 
bv Ramsev Campbell . I recently read his 
collection DARK COMPANIONS and for me 'Jack 
in the Box* was better than any one of at 
least half the stories in that collection. 
The continual near chanting of the single 
word 'red* was particularly striking. 

Second place would have to be 'The 
Shadow by the Altar* by David Riley. Its 
casual style, slang dialogue and 'everyday' 
settings made the 'unreal* events all the 
more effective and horrifying. 

I'm afraid I can't nlace 'The Weird 
of Caxton ' by Kelvin Jones anv higher than 
third, despite it being great fun. It was 
after all a pastiche of another's writer, 
and although such things can be verv en- 
joyable, a pastiche bv definition is not 
an entirely original story. 

The standard of artwork in the issue 
I thought was very high, and I can't in 
all fairness =!ino'le out a single drawing 
or artist for special praise without un- 
fairly omitting others. So instead I'll 
Just moan about the horrendous front cover 
drai'/n bv Graham Crossland and Ian Hicks. 

It was sexist. It was ludicrous. It was 
veuchl Those last three comments I feel 
also apply to 'Tam Lin' by ^eter Wild. 

'^he issue was of course variable in 
nualitv, it could not nossiblv be anv other 
wav. For me the good bits far outweigh the 
bad which means for me a good issue. 

•^rom: JOFL LA'^'E (Macclesfield): 

’^hilip Collins' remark in the letters 
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section of' abotit the inevitable lim- 

itations of an all -fiction imue is verv 
nertinent, but the increase in page-count 
nade puite a difference and the stories 
were v/ell selected for their density and 
■the liveliness of their ideas. 

To select the three best of any qrouP 
of stories that is so varied in style and 
fairlv consistent in qualitv is an unpro- 
ductive exercise, since it disregards the 
fact that different stories have different 
aims - it’s almost as banal as awarding 
marks out of ten. However, I think that 
three nieces (in no narticular order) did 
■^prhans stand out, 'The Attic' by Billy 
Tolfenbarger is one of those rare pieces 
on the border of the fantasy genre that 
uses the supernatural to reinforce a mood 
rather than the other wav around; the suo- 
stance of the character's visions is less 
i"inortaint than theif way in which thev in — 
'■’icate an interweaving of multimnle nlanes 
of experience. Desnite the absence of plot 
and the fsmiliarity - perhaps intentional'’ 

- of many images, the story follov/s a 
course of relentless though invisible our- 
nose; written bv and about a poet, it ex- 
plores the working of noetic creativity 
and epuates the poet's sense of defeat 
v;ith that of the person thwarted bv ex- 
perience o" life. This is a theme used by 
many poets - for instance, bv William fmp- 
son : "It is the poems •''Ou have lost, the 
ilia / From "issing dates, at which the 
heart expires." Bay Bo\sm literally ex— 
periencps the loss of poems and periods of 
time, an the onlv source of continuity 
ip his '^ra'^mented life — a past svnbolise'i 
of course, bv the series o^ neglected boxes 
-- is the weavips’ of cobwebs and rain, the 
tapestT” of the storv itself, in which the 
spiders, "motes of consciousness" given 

lifp and purpose, are poems, raindrops or 
tears ttat can "never stop" because tnev 
are the onlv possible affirmation of life. 
It is the demand of the "unwritten Doem" 
that perpetuates the entire process: the 
true horror comes when one sees that this 
is a vicious circle... 

'Tar Lin' bv ^eter VJild also employs 
cleverly the idea of multiple dimensions. 
The particular charm of this storv lies im 
the pace of its development: it is always 
one step ahead of the reader , and thi,is 
the Ivrical style never loses momentum, 
•becominn' sentimental. However, the ending 
is rather artificial and has no app^arent 
justification. Bavid Pilev's '^ne Shadow 
bv th« Ciltar' is powerful despite the ab- 
sence of anv element- of surprise: its mood 
of uarsh ugliness is sustained relentlessl-; 


Of the poems, Terri Beckett's was 
particularly interesting, exploring its 
premise thoroughly and with much insight,. 

The artv/ork was Quite phenomenal both in 
oiaalitv and in nuantity, all of vour reg- 
ular artists being in cfood form and the 
newcomers Ian Hicks and Orahan Crossland 
providing work not only skilful but highl'' 
imaginative in its own right. Their beaut- 
iful piece on page 40, Dave Carson's ex- 
ceptionallv hideous illustration for 'Bait' 
and Alan Hunter's sombre representation 
of 'The Attic' were perhans outstanding; 
the issue is reallv as much a special art 
as fiction issue. 

From NIC HOVJARD (Beading) : 

Many thanks for the latest 'Dark 
Horizons' . It was like reading an extra 
issue of 'Fantasy Tales' 1 Apart from Peter 
Wild's 'Tam Lin' and Billy V^olfenbarger ' s 
'The Attic', all the stories seemed to 
have a curious light-weight oualitv about 
them. Thev were reallv rather bland. David 
■lalpass' 'Mr rpoudy's Onome' was amusinc?, 
and the other stories - particularly Ram- 
sey Campbell's two, and Tom Morris' 'The 
Sorcerer's Revenge' — were atmospheric 
and horrible, but that's as far as it 
<7oes . 

Win some, lose some I I did enjov DH. 

It was gratifying, amusing and educational 
to read the comments on my article in DH 
25, ^ratifying; Some people did actually 
read it and feel moved to comment. Thanks. 
Amusing: Mmm. Maybe Brian Frost's invoca- 
tion of the wrath of Great Cthulhu against 
this traitor to the Cause is a little too 
strong. Nobody deserves that... but of 
course, we all kno\\; it's just fantasy, 
isn't it? Mavbe one day Brian will get a 
bloodstained, torn piece of paper along 
with a coverin'^ note from mv solicitors 
telling him that it was the last thing 
ever to come fro mv pen I Educational: 
Brian's comments again. I still believe 
that Derleth's stories are entertaining - 
it iust shows that different people's 
tastes are different. It's a crame that has 
no endiner. And Derleth is a better 'jin?iter 
than Lovecraft - not in the domain of the 
macabre, but overall (as I said in mv 
article. Useful copout). His best novels, 
stories and journals are written with sucn 
an insight into human nature, as well as 
Plain literary talent, that HPT, is a virt- 
ual non-starter. But they were too totally 
different people. And this is a "ame that 
has no ending I 

Fro^ DALLAS GOFFI^t (Hunstanton, Norfolk): 
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Conplinents are certainlv due vou 
arid the individual authors and artists 
concerned tor the snlendid DH26, I read 
mv conv through in a single afternoon and 
evening - not the recommended wav to do 
■justice to a collection of tales, but I 
think it testifies to how comnelling the 
mag was. 

For mv part, Ramsev Camobell's 'Bait' 
takes the nrize; a thoroughlv ghastlv 
little gem, with a closin'? sentence that 
nulls no munches. Sucnlemented by Dave 
Carson's excellent illustration, it had 
to be a winner. 'W second favorite, I 
think, is 'The Shadoi-; bv the Altar' - a 
traditional theme, as vou rightlv sav, but 
elevated above manv other varns of this 
sort bv Dilev's marvellous graphic nrose. 
Again, Dave Carson nroduces a hideouslv 
gratifving illo. As a third choice. I'll 
out for I'om "Torris' 'The Sorcerer's Rev- 
enge'. Interesting to see a reversal of 
conventional sword and sorcerv, with a 
'uoorish northern barbarian' becoming 
necronantical Iv enslaved to a warlock, in- 
stead of hacking him anart with a broad- 
sv/ord or something. 

I also enjoyed 'The Attic' imenselv. 

It could perhaps be critisized as too 
•mainstream for a fantasy mag... but then, 
so was 'The Dark Coimtry' in 'Fantasy 
Tales' - and that certainlv went far. 
’.‘/hatever, Wolfenbarger uses some tremendous 
imagery and there is no denving that the 
storv haunting, 'hr ’^roudy's dnome' and 
'Tam Lin' were both verv original in 
their use of folklore, the latter high- 
lighted bv a rather beautiful illustration. 

Artv/ork? After the snarselv illust- 
rated DH25, this is a truly lavish number, 
craham Crossland and Ian Hicks are a trem- 
endous asset, contributing some wonderfull'^ 
mvstical material. The ^ront cover is es- 
pecially delightful, although the title 
logo looks a bit squashed and some of the 
effect of that whatever-it-is lurking be- 
hind the attractive nluned ladv is lost. 

From : AH THO nY HATTHEVJS (Hest Dromwich): 

Perhacs every other issue could be 
done in this wav (all-fiction) as the 
stories themselves (and of course the 
poetry) are the life-snrines of the entire 
^enre. Is not new material as deserving of 
the critic's sea.'' oel as old? Without a 
joint to carve, no-one gets a meal. ^■lavin'T 
said that, I found non-fiction items in 
nreviovis issues well— researched, inform- 
ative and highlv readable. 

'The Shadov/ bv the Altar' was nv num- 
ber one choice. David Rilev's descrintion-' 
of the nierhtmare elerental perceivable only 


bv movements of its shadow were disturoing,. 
Humber two was '?^ait'. The good Hr. Cann- 
bell's little chiller was nuite palatable, 
with its clever revenge motif. A better 
read than 'Jack in the Box'. 'The Sorcerer's 
Revenge' came a worthy third. It v;as rea- 
listically crafted, evoking a feeling of 
days of yore. Door old Santil suffered for 
everyone's sins. 

Of the poetr^', 'Invocation' v/as the 
most memorable. Jon Bve's 'The Promise' 
was a little too short. It did not fulfil 
exoectations after the orevious 'Revelations' 
a hauntim-T ■oiece of shocking imagery, feat- 
ured in DH25. 

From FIONA JF^QHE (Nottingham); 

As far as I'm concerned, last issue's 
all-fiction basis •■'■as definitely a good 
i:'aa, with all the stories having somethin^ 
to offer, even if some of them were over- 
h’lng bv the shadow o^^ triteness. 

Billv Holfenbarger ' s 'The Attic' stood 
out because, oulsintr with sinister unease, 
it wasn't trving too hard to be a fantasy/ 
horror storv. The construction seemed a 
little waver''?' , but at least it avoided seem- 
ing laboured, and attained as naturalistic 
an atmosnhere as the sometime self-consciou'- 
style would allow. 

The storv that takes mv second nomin- 
ation is 'The Shadow bv the Altar'. The 
occult asoects didn't reallv frighten - I 
alv;avs feel that a nowerful degree of styl- 
isation is helnful to communicate that nec- 
essary aura of otherness - but the crisD 
urban treatment more than made up for this, 
Tibbet's characterisation, developed in an 
unassuming and steady manner, is a niece 
craf tsmanshi'o , Touches like "Art didn't im- 
nress him, esneciallv this kind of grislv 
nonsense", reallv helned to bring the char- 
acter to life without belabouring the point, 
and plenty of descrintion gives the reader 
a fuller percention of the scenes than anv 
of the other stories offered. 

'•y final choice would be the first 
storv, 'Jack in the Box' which, desnite the 
aforementioned overhanging shadow, blusters 
through anv narrative nroblems with the • 
heln of a forcefulness of image and a oound— 
in^r, head-on style involving freauent ren- 
itition which seems to v/ork •■/ell as a \=iub- 
stitute for innovation. 

The other storv which deserves a mention 
even though the nroblem^ it raises remain u’^- 
solved, is 'Tam Lin'. Obviousl-'^ it belon'^s 
to that little sub-genre of stories origin- 
atina in folk/fairv tales, and, as such, i"^ 
allegory. The H-xtanosition of now and then, 
is, on the whole, a good idea, but the no'v 
lacks a sense of scintillating magic, and 


the then doesn't nuite make it either; thev 
are neither sufficiently contrastine nor 
sufficiently of a whole to exist next to 
each other successfully. 

There were some very good moments - im- 
aginative metaohors and so forth, and the 
hurried structure of the sentences at cert- 
ain noints - but qenerallv the metrical 
quality that writing honing to be called 
l-'rrical should pO‘=:sess isn't there; the 


diction often lanses into nredictabil itv , 
or gets rushed away behind all other con- 
siderations v/hen the very sounds of the 
v/ords should be working towards that macr- 
ical atmosnhere that the events begin to 
suggest. Nonetheless there’s something in 
there, delicate and beautiful, and in need 
of tending, that could be worth all the 
'Buried Aliv's', 'Shambling Thing From 
Bevond's' and 'Northern Barbarian's' nut 
together . 


THE GOD OF ChAY (Continued from p.2B) 


could not see. 


bearinfy awav that last comfort of the ab- 
andoned one as a sack for his journev.'And 
somethin? else the monster had lost: the 
other had taken his eves for lanterns. For 
thev were flaming ?ems of the earth's core, 
those eves; thev could licrht a pathway 
through the night with their red lustre, 
"/hen the wayfarer's laughing blue eyes 


Yet fear and a secret shame would 
come to the traveller in the black vacuum 
of midnight, as he ?uarded his stolen 
sparks from invisible visitors of ven?eance; 
and saw, when he held un the twin lanterns 
to his o;^ face, the ghostly lashes that 
made them flicker, the ghostly tears that 
made them dim. 


Ihi fairi BilU 

(Susan Tannahill 

I asked mv ladv fair 

0 whither does she go, 

She said, "To the Fairv Hills 
V/here the music ever flows." 

1 said to my -lady fair, 

"There's death in the Fairv Hills 
The music's onlv heard 

'.'/hen the heart of life is still," 

Mv ladv turned and smiled, 

The stars were in her eves, 

"It is not death I'll find 
It's the music," she replied. 

The wind crrew cool as mv ladv fair 
■/alked the heather to the hills. 

Her hair was bright, her walk /as light 
And she came to the Fairv Hills, 

I have not seen mv lady fair 
Ere again these lonely years. 

Still I hear her voice in the Fairv Winds 
"0 won't vou, love, draw near?" 

To the Fairy Hills for mv ladv fair 
I ride mv milk white mare, 

Mv soul is free in a Fairy song 
And mv love is standing there. 
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